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THE WEEK. 


oo ae 


THE country has been passing 
through the throes of a grave 
and momentous crisis during 
the past week. We are not 
able to announce to-day the latest development of 
the controversy between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal. The Cabinet, which was to consider the 
demands that are to be forthwith made upon 
President Kruger, was only held yesterday, and at 
the time of writing nothing is known of its pro- 
ceedings, but all through the week the position has, 
from the point of view of the preservation of peace, 
been growing more desperate. Yesterday week 
the Cabinet agreed to a despatch acknowledging 
the last communication of the Boer Government, 
and intimating that her Majesty’s Government 
will now proceed to consider the situation afresh 
and to formulate their own proposals for a final 
settlement of the issues raised. This intimation 
was preceded by a declaration that the Government 
have no desire to interfere in any way with the 
independence of the South African Republic, pro- 
vided that the conditions on which it was granted 
are honourably observed. They did not assert any 
rights of interference in the internal affairs of the 
Republic, except those derived from the conventions, 
or which belong to every neighbouring State for the 
protection of its subjects and its adjoining posses- 
sions. At the same time, the Government declared 
that they were compelled by the action of the 
Transvaal Government to deny absolutely and re- 
pudiate the claim of the Republic to be a sovereign 
international State. A second despatch, agreed to 
at the same time, strongly protested against the 
charge of bad faith which had been insinuated 
against Mr. Greene, the British Agent at Pretoria. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Wuitst the people of this country have been 
awaiting the reply of the Transvaal Government to 
this very serious despatch, many expressions of 
public opinion on the question at issue have been 
heard. The opponents of the policy of the Colonial 
Office and of a war with the Transvaal had arranged 
for a public demonstration in support of their views 
in Trafalgar Square on Sunday afternoon. Their 
object was absolutely frustrated. An enormous 
crowd gathered in the Square and the adjoining 
streets, but it was a crowd chiefly composed of the 
supporters of the Chamberlain policy. Great turbu- 
lence characterised the gathering; not only were 
the speakers in favour of peace unable to make 





themselves heard, but they were assailed by missiles 
of all kinds by their opponents. They were eventu- 
ally compelled to escape from the Square under the 
protection of the police, without having been able 
to put their resolutions to the vote. The intended 
peace demonstration was, in short, converted into a 
demonstration of triumphant and _  hot-headed 
jingoism. 

But whilst it has been made clear that popular 
feeling for the moment does not favour a policy of 
peace, there have been many indications during the 
week that the temper of the more reasonable section 
of the community is different. The Home Secretary, 
addressing a meeting at Blackpool on Tuesday, 
whilst contending that the Government had stretched 
patience to its utmost limit, clung to the hope that 
the Boers would avail themselves of the opportunity 
that was still left to them to come to a pacific settle- 
ment. In The Times and other newspapers the 
correspondence columns have shown that there are 
not a few supporters of the Government who 
strongly disapprove of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplo- 
matic methods, whilst Sir William Harcourt has 
stoutly contested the position taken up by the 
Colonial Office upon the question of our suzerainty. 
Upon the whole, however, we must admit regret- 
fully that the advocates of strong measures are 
either in a majority in the country or are more 
capable of making themselves heard than those 
who desire that the difficulties should be settled, 
if possible, by negotiation. 


THREE notable speeches on the crisis were de- 
livered in the course of Thursday. Sir Edward 
Clarke, addressing his constituents at Plymouth, 
mentioned a recent resolution of the Tory Executive 
in that town which looked like a censure on his 
letter to The Times, and offered to resign if his 
constituents told him to do so; but he said that he 
would not stand at the consequent bye-election. 
He then re-stated the case against war, commenting 
especially on the unnecessary publicity given to 
some of the despatches from Sir Alfred Milner, and 
emphatically denying both British suzerainty and the 
contention that the Convention of 1881 governed that 
of 1884. Mr. Ritchie, speaking at the admission of the 
new Sheriffs of the City of London, assured his 
audience that the Ministry was united for peace, 
but that it insisted on justice to the Uitlanders. 
Finally, Mr. Balfour's speech at a luncheon at 
Dundee laid stress on the patience shown in their 
dealings with the Boers by this Government and 
by its predecessors; and, while disclaiming avy 
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special knowledge of the present state of the 
negotiations, declared that the Transvaal would 
not give way and we could not; that the situation 
was not quite hopeless, but very nearly so; and 
that the guilt of war would not be ours. 


Ir cannot be doubted that the war feeling in this 
country has been fanned by the news from South 
Africa itself, and more particularly by the action of 
Mr. Steyn, the President of the Orange Free State. 
The action and language of that gentleman have been 
interpreted by the popular mind in England as proof 
of the existence of a determination on the part of 
the Boers and their compatriots in the Free State to 

sablish an independent Dutch South African Re- 
public in defiance of Great Britain. This has un- 
questionably heightened the popular feeling in 
England, and has, to a certain extent, changed 
the question at issue. The attitude of the press 
during the week deserves to be noted. In London 
all the great morning dailies, with the exception of 
The Daily Chronicle, have supported Mr. Chamberlain 
and the party who favour an energetic policy. In the 
evéning press the only exceptions to this rule have 
been The Westminster Gazette, The Star, and The 
Echo. In the country, on the other hand, the chief 
organs of opinion have, for the most part, supported 
a moderate and conciliatory policy, though only one 
or two of them, such as The Manchester Guardian, 
have avowedly taken the side of the Transvaal in 
the diplomatic duel between Mr. Kruger and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

MILITARY preparations, with a view to the 
possibility of war, have been carried on in this 
country with unremitting energy during the week. 
Detachments of special corps and several batteries 
of artillery have actually been despatched to South 
Africa during the week, whilst the necessary arrange- 
ments have been made for adding a full Army Corps 
to the strength of our forces at the Cape. Sir 
Redvers Buller, it is announced, will sail on Satur- 
day next to take command of the English army in 
South Africa. 


THE Worcester Diocesan Conference, held this 
week, has presented several features of interest. 
The Bishop of Coventry, who ranks as an Evan- 
gelical, introduced a motion demanding more self- 
government for the Church, which was met by a 
High Church amendment with an Erastian look and 
a Liberationist tendency, and a rider demanding the 
reconstruction of Convocation. In the end the 
motion prevailed, but its meaning is so elastic that 
it is valueless. Later on, the Primate delivered 
an address on the relation of the Church to the 
working classes before what must still be called a 
working-class audience. Pervaded by a spirit of 
earnest sympathy, its matter yet suggests one or 
two criticisms. It is becoming rather misleading to 
think of “the working classes” in bulk, in face of 
that minutely diversified and stratified structure of 
society which has been made part of common 
knowledge chiefly from the labours of Mr. 
Charles Booth. And the Primate’s defence 
of clerical learning seems to be addressed less to the 
“ working classes’ as a whole than to those among 
them who are Primitive Methodists. Other sections, 
and those on whom religious bodies have the least 
hold, are more likely to say that the clergy are not 
learned enough ; that they are too much occupied in 
running clothiag clubs or voluntary schools, and 
otherwise “serving tables”; and that they are 
unduly anxious to preach down to the humblest 
intellects in their congregations. Finally, we are 
glad to see that the Dean of Ely told the Conference 
something about the merits of trade unionism. So 
far as the interests of the unions are concerned, it 
seems rather late in the day to do so, but there are 
still clergy—and laity—to whom recent economic 
history is a blank. 





Tue terrible calamity which devas- 
tated Darjiling last Sunday seems 
hardly to have been an earthquake 
in the technical sense. The shocks were apparently 
due not to volcanic forces below the earth's solid 
crust, but to the effect within that crust of soakages 
of water from the tremendous rains which preceded 
the landslips by which the neighbourhood of the 
town has been laid waste. The Europeans killed 
are mostly children at boarding-school, who were 
unable to make their way to a place of safety 
and returned to shelter only to be overwhelmed. 
The land which has slipped must be ruined for 
the present, and can hardly be replanted till the 
lapse of years has made it probable that it has 
found its footing again. Meanwhile the materia) 
losses must be enormous, both to individual tea- 
planters and to shareholders. 


ABROAD. 


As we go to press, Admiral Dewey’s return to his 
grateful country is being celebrated on a scale 
hitherto unapproached in the history of America. 
The magnificence, the noise, the crowds, the expense, 
are to be alike beyond comparisons. The total cost, 
including private expenditure on decorations, is 
estimated to reach six million dollars; the visitors 
at New York City will number two millions, and 
the hotels do not even profess to be able to 
take in more than half; there is the usual boom 
(and probably the usual corner) in flags and 
windows, though the prices quoted for the latter 
do not seem much heavier than those expected, but 
not generally paid, at our own Queen's Jubilee two 
years ago; and the firework trade—our authority 
for all this is the New York Herald—promises to be 
as lively as on the Fourth of July. It might be 
regarded as rather an excessive acknowledgment of 
the victory of Manila, considering the relative abilities 
of the combatants and the present value of the 
results, but America takes a less sordid view. Her 
people are really celebrating the re-establishment of 
her naval power, which, after a glorious history, 
had almost slipped out of existence. And while 
essentially industrial they are also by nature pre- 
ponderantly Chauvinist. We deal with the cele- 
bration on a later page. 


PACIFICATION, of a sort, seems to be making some 
progress in France. Captain Dreyfus has gone into 
seclusion at Carpentras, guarded by a multitude of 
detectives against the fate that an Anti-Semite 
emissary has nearly inflicted on the Paris chief of 
police ; and M. Max Régis, after actively inciting the 
population of Algiers to murder the whole editorial 
staff of a newspaper and making elaborate prepara- 
tions to shoot down any police who might attack his 
villa, has fled to Barcelona on the issue of a warrant 
for his arrest. It is satisfactory to see, more- 
over, that the capacity of M. Méline for injur- 
ing the present Ministry of National Defence has 
been shaken by the outspoken letters of MM. Jonnart 
and Cochery, both hitherto members of the group 
led by the champion of Protection, and still more 
by the reception given by his organ in the Press to 
the extraordinary “open letter” in which M. de 
Montfort, a Deputy and a “ rallied” Catholic, has in- 
cited the War Minister to a coup d'état. Moreover, 
the attempt to convoke the Chamber has definitely 
failed. And the appointment of General Delanne 
as chief of the General Staff seems to give promise 
of a new departure, and is favourably received by 
the more moderate Press. As President Loubet 
has just told the municipality of Rambouillet, the 
activity of mind of the French people tends to make 
for the obliteration of internal divisions. Unhappily, 
it also tends to set up new and subordinate lines of 
cleavage, which interfere with the closing of those 
already in existence. The great strike now in 
progress at Le Creusot, which involves nine thousand 
men, may easily lead to events which will bring 
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about a rupture between the Socialists and the 
Government, and so divide the forces of the 
defenders of the Republic. 


FRESH troubles threaten Spain from two quar- 
ters, the Ecclesiastics and the Militarists. The recent 
Catholic Congress at Burgos, it will be remembered, 
showed that its sympathies were strongly Carlist ; 
and the Bishops have since formulated a programme, 
and presented an address to the Queen-Regent, 
which together embody Clerical pretensions of a 
most medieval type. It need only be said that the 
programme, after denouncing Liberalism and private 
judgment (rather inconsistently, for the advanced 
members of the Congress set up their own personal 
views in Spanish politics against the advice of the 
Pope), demands complete restoration of “ benefit of 
clergy '""—in other words, exemption of clerics from 
the jurisdiction of lay tribunals, the removal of 
all restrictions on bequests to ecclesiastical bodies, 
and (of course) the interdiction of Freemasonry ; 
while the address refers to the audacity of Protestants 
in building their temples and schools even within 
sight of Catholic churches, and demands that all 
education be subjected to full sacerdotal control. 
Taken alone, these demands would merely stimulate 
the Anti-Clerical rioting recently provoked by the 
exhibition of sacred emblems on public buildings; 
and even this Ministry, which is Clerical in sympathy 
and contains an ex-Ambassador to the Vatican, could 
not pay much heed to them. But a Ministerial crisis 
is in progress. Retrenchment is imperative ; indeed, 
there is a kind of strike against certain new taxes 
among the merchants of Barcelona; and the Minister 
of War—General Polavieja, a devoted Clerical— 
called on to reduce his demands, has first presented 
a trifling reduction and then a large increase. 
So the Premier offers to resign, and either he 
or the War Minister must go. A Liberal Min- 
istry seems at present out of the question; when 
it comes, it will be more Anti-Clerical than ever; 
and, if there is another shuffle of the available 
Conservative politicians, it does not seem impossible 
that the Ministry which emerges may not seek for 
support by conceding some of the less outrageous 
of the Clerical demands, or, what is more probable, 
by administrative measures for the annoyance of 
the Protestant congregations. 


In Austria, Count Thun’s Ministry has fallen, 
after a troubled existence of seventeen months, 
during which it had failed to conciliate the 
moderate Germans, and had estranged such con- 
fidence as had been reposed in it by the Czechs. Its 
successor is, happily, not to be Ultra-Clerical, as was 
feared ; it will probably be a mere Cabinet d'A ffaires, 
a Ministry with no political complexion, too colour- 
less to give offence to any of the contending parties 
—except, of course, the Extremists, whose raison 
d'étre is to be offended—and therefore calculated to 
facilitate the peaceable election of the Austrian 
Delegation when the Reichsrath meets next month. 
This Delegation, it will be remembered, must be 
elected to vote the Foreign Office and War Office 
Estimates, and it is stated that neither the 
Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy nor the 
Hungarian Premier will agree to any evasion of the 
Constitution in this matter. A curious rumour was 
in circulation early in the week that each member 
of the new Ministry, whatever it was, would have 
to declare his fidelity to the Triple Alliance. Of 
course, the foreign relations of the Dual Monarchy 
are no business of an Austrian Ministry; but the 
rumour shows Viennese opinion of the predilections 
of German Clericals and of Czechs. In one respect 
the field is cleared for the new Ministry, for the last 
of the Imperial decrees (which in the present con- 
dition of Austria must take the place of Acts of 
Parliament) embodying the new financial arrange- 
ment with Hungary, were officially issued just 








before Count Thun resigned. But a Cahinet 
d’'Affaires without authority or power to lead a 
Parliament is in essence only one degree less 
“unconstitutional” than government by Imperial 
decree. 


THE State trial at Belgrade terminated on 
Monday with a number of convictions, all but two 
of which are the grossest mockery of justice, while 
the sentences which followed are astoundingly 
severe as well as iniquitous. Naturally enough, 
Knezevitch, the would-be assassin of the ex-King, 
was condemned to death; so was Ranko Taisitch, a 
well-known agitator, who, however, is safe in Monte- 
negro; Krezovich, the “approver,” who has been 
identified with a bad character well known to the 
police, receives twenty years’ penal servitude, along 
with a colonel, an arch-priest, and a prominent 
politician, M. Protitch; M. Tauschanovitch, another 
political personage, has nine years; while M. Pachitch, 
formerly the leader of the Radical or Russophil 
party, an ex-Premier and ex-Minister to St. Peters- 
burg, was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
along with a number of persons of less eminence. 
M. Pachitch was pardoned an hour after the trial, 
and expressed his gratitude to the King in a fulsome 
letter of thanks—for which, it is to be hoped, he 
was not entirely responsible—promising that he 
would abandon the political errors of his past life, 
and devote the years left to him to working 
for the stability of the dynasty. The wretched 
Knezevitch was shot on the day of the sen- 
tence, having finally retracted all his testimony 
against his co-defendants—which it is more than 
probable was extracted from him by torture— 
and solemnly declared them innocent. Now the case 
against them rested solely on his testimony and that 
of the approver Krezovich ; there was no cross-ex- 
amination, and the Court refused to hear witnesses 
for the defence. A subsequent trial, for l/ése majesté, 
has also resulted in monstrous sentences on prominent 
Radicals. We deal with the situation on a later 
page. 


LITERATURE, of course, has been 
invaded by the Transvaal crisis 
as well as other departments of 
intellectual life. Mr. W. T. Stead's vigorous pamphlet 
(“Shall I Slay my Brother Boer? An Appeal to 
the Conscience of Britain.” London: Review of 
Reviews Office) may be commended to both sides as 
a valuable historical review of the situation and a 
most useful and forcible statement of the case for 
patience and peace. On the other side, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s notable poem, comparing President 
Kruger by implication to King John or Charles L, 
and the Uitlanders to the Barons or the Puritans, is 
a statement of that part of the Uitlanders case 
which really moves the feelings of their sympathisers 
that will commend ft to the consciences of the great 
mass of honest Imperialists. Probably few of 
them will see that, as the war is to be about the 
admission of aliens to the franchise, the poem is an 
ignoratio elenchi. Would the medieval Barons have 
fought King John in order to extort equal rights for 
Flemings or foreign Jews? Continental nations, we 
suppose, will treat the poem as another phase of 
British hypocrisy; Englishmen will interpret it 
according to their predilections ; but it will probably 
do something to “‘ convince the wavering.” 


LITERATURE. 


Tue “ Elegant Extracts” which did so much for 
the literary culture and taste of a generation that 
had not good regular teaching, nor many cheap books, 
are to have their modern analogue in the very 
latest development of the system of bookselling by 
newspapers just undertaken by The Slandéard. 
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The new “ Library of Famous Literature,” of whose 
excellence the name of Dr. Garnett as editor-in-chief 
is a guarantee, claims to give the very best in the 
literature of thirty centuries (we presume it does 
not include any of the Bible, though), and we 
gather that what it gives will be considerably 
more than mere excerpts from classical works. The 
association with Dr. Garnett of a German and an 
American as assistant-editors is a guarantee that the 
area of selection will be tolerably wide. The work 
ought to prove a really valuable contribution to the 
iiterary education of the British public. It is easy 
to sneer at selections, and at “the best hundred 
books,” and so forth, from the point of view of the 
serious student whose tastes are specific, and to say 
that books of this kind are principally of use as 
furniture and wall decoration : and probably many 
of the great public who read The Standard will not 
trouble the masterpieces of literature much. The 
important fact, however, is that their children will. 


Mr. J. T. Anpy, Regius Professor 
of Civil Law at Cambridge from 
1854 to 1873, and subsequently for 
more than twenty years a county-court judge, will 
be best remembered as the joint editor of excellent 
editions of the Commentaries of Gaius and the 
Institutes of Justinian.—Mr. Isaac Wilson had been 
Liberal M.P. for Middlesbrough from 1873 to 1892.— 
M. Benjamin Raspail, son of the famous chemist and 
Republican, bad followed in his father's footsteps in 
science as in politics. He had been a member of the 
I"rench Chamber from 1876 to 1889, and is credited 
with the chief part in promoting the institution of the 
annual national Féte de la République on July 14th, 
and the official acceptance of the “ Marseillaise” as the 
national hymn.—General Brault, chief of the French 
General Staff since last November, had had a dis- 
tinguished military career in Italy, Mexico, and the 
Franco-German War.—-Dr. Theodor Puschman, of 
Vienna, Was a high authority on the history of 
medicine.—Mr. John S, Clarke, who was by birth a 
Baltimorean, had been for many years one of the 
ablest and most popular of English comedians. 


OBITUARY. 


A QUESTION OF TEMPER. 





F there is to be war between Great Britain and 
the Dutch in South Africa—and at the moment 

at which we write appearances show that this is 
only too likely to happen—the public of this country 
ought to remember one burning fact. That is, that 
war was not really necessary to secure those reforms 
in the internal administration of the Transvaal 
which England has demanded, and that if a 
more conciliatory and statesmanlike temper had 
been displayed by the Colonial Secretary, we 
might have gained our ends without firing a shot. 
For the moment we know that this view does 
not find favour with the multitude. Although we 
do not suppose that the scene of last Sunday after- 
noon in Trafalgar Square is typical of the general 
sentiment of Englishmen, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that the country, where it does not 
approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, is in the main 
apathetic. We do not believe that this apathy will 
last. When fighting commences, and the blood 
of Boers and Englishmen begins to flow, the nation 
will awake from the spell which seems to be cast 
over it at present, and will realise something of the 
horrors towards which it is now drifting. But for 
the present there is no reason to doubt that the war 
party is in the ascendant in the streets, in the press, 
and, we fear we must add, in Parliament and in the 
Cabinet. When we ask how such a state of things 
should have come to pass, and how the British 





people on the morrow of the conclusion of the Peace 
Conference at The Hague, should have allowed 
themselves, almost without a protest, to be drawn 
into a position from which escape except by 
means of war seems hardly possible, we can find 
only one answer to the question. We are going to 
war because the negotiators on both sides have lost 
their tempers, and by means of insidious provoca- 
tions have caused the two peoples to ‘ose their 
tempers also. That we believe to be the unvarnished 
statement of the truth. The outbreak of war will 
signalise the triumph of ill-temper. 

We have never been among those who have 
minimised the character of the grievances to which 
the Uitlanders of the Transvaal have been exposed. 
Looking back, indeed, we feel half afraid that where 
we have erred in treating the question has been in 
attaching too great an importance to those griev- 
ances. But whilst we have always contended that 
Great Britain, from her past and present relations 
with the Transvaal, was right in calling for the 
removal of the grave civil disabilities under 
which her subjects in that State laboured, we 
held strongly to the belief that the desired reforms 
might be obtained without any resort to force, 
provided there were a feeling of genuine goodwill on 
both sides. What has been the chief obstacle to the 
concession of the franchise by President Kruger? 
It has unquestionably been the belief, common to 
himself and the overwhelming majority of his 
fellow-countrymen, that our real object was not 
franchise reform, but the destruction of the indepen- 
dence of the Transvaal, if not its actual absorption 
in British territory. We need not touch upon 
the reasons that have made President Kruger and 
his followers come to this conclusion. The con- 
sciences of the people of this country must compel 
them to admit that, whether the Transvaal has 
or has not been in our eyes a Naboth’s vine- 
yard, the Boers have not been wholly without 
justification for their suspicions. This being the 
ease, what ought to have been the policy of a 
statesman who was really anxious to obtain fair 
play and equal rights for the foreign population of 
the Rand? Obviously it should have been to do 
everything possible to allay the exaggerated sus- 
picions ot President Kruger and his friends, and to 
convince them that in demanding the franchise 
reforms we were not secretly contemplating the 
destruction of the independence of the Republic. 
Mr. Chamberlain has, at times, thrown in declara- 
tions to this effect in his communications with the 
Boer Government. But they have never been other 
than half-hearted declarations, and they have been 
accompanied by informal utterances which have 
absolutely destroyed their effect. From the out- 
set of the negotiations that have gone on since last 
May the Colonial Secretary, even when he has 
talked most loudly of peace, has obviously been 
looking to war. From the very beginning he 
has made provocative and menacing speeches, 
and through the whole course of his proceedings he 
has done his best no‘ only to arouse passion in this 
country, but to engender hatred and suspicion in 
the minds of the Boers. This is a serious charge to 
bring against any man in Mr. Chamberlain’s posi- 
tion, but we believe it to be a charge which can be 
fully substantiated. We acquit him of having 
actually desired war, for we should be loth to believe 
that any Minister of the Crown could be guilty of 
such a crime. But by maladroitness, by accident, 
or by sheer perversity, he has taken a path which 
has made the preservation of peace difficult and a 
resort to arms only too easy. 

The evil passions which have been whipped up 
with so much energy by Mr. Chamberlain’s hench- 
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men in the press are now apparently on the eve of 
triumphing, both here and in South Africa. The 
Boers are more firmly convinced than ever that we 
are bent upon destroying their independence, 
and in the panie which this conviction has produced, 
they are acting in a manner that makes the main- 
tenance of peace almost hopeless. President Kruger 
has committed at least two bad blunders in his 
diplomatic dealings with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
first was his assertion, through Mr. Reitz, of the 
claim of the Transvaal to the rank of an independ- 
ent sovereign State. The second was his withdrawal 
of the five years’ franchise after he had offered it 
upon conditions. Yet it cannot be questioned that 
each of these blunders had its provoking cause in 
the action of Mr. Chamberlain. It was he who first 
tried to stretch ourrights under theConvention of 1884 
into an assertion of absolute, unlimited suzerainty 
—an assertion which few even of his own supporters 
will now justify. It was he who, when sweeping 
aside the conditions which Mr. Kruger had attached 
to his concession of a five years’ franchise, was 
so ill-advised as to intimate in studiously vague 
language that even this concession did not cover 
the whole dispute, and that when it had been agreed 
to, other questions must be opened up. We confess 
that we cannot understand how any honourable man 
can justify this peculiar mode of conducting nego- 
tiations which aimed at a pacific settlement of the 
questions in dispute. To-day we are confronted by 
the Boers of South Africa, not only suspicious of 
our purposes but violently and aggressively angry. 
Their young men are clamouring for war; their 
newspapers are as full of insolent invective as some 
of our own papers have been; at any moment a 
spark, the most trivial incident on the frontier, may 
bring about the dreaded explosion. We still hope 
that the worst will not happen. We agree entirely 
with those who think that last week’s despatch from 
the English Cabinet did, as a matter of fact, concede 
the chief conditions which President Kruger laid 
down when he offered the five years’ franchise. If 
he was not only a wise man but a free man, he 
would make haste to avail himself of this fact, in 
order to put the dispute once more upon a pacific 
plane. But evidently temper has got the upper 
hand at Pretoria as well as in London, and as a con- 
sequence we seem fated to be plunged into a 
war for which the future historian will be unable 
to find an adequate justification or even a plausible 
excuse, 








THE USES OF THE SQUARE, 





HE amiable foreigner, always on the watch for 
some hiatus between our preaching of liberty 

and our practice of it, points the finger of scorn at 
Trafalgar Square. “These hypocritical English! ” 
he says. ‘“ They pretend to cultivate freedom of 
speech, and when one party holds a meeting another 
party breaks it up with eggs and tomatoes and 
onions!”’’ In answer to this we have to deplore the 
weakness of human nature, which robs freedom even 
in this country of its perfect flower. Every party 
should be free to speak what it wills under the 
shadow of the Nelson Column. Its opponents should 
not throw interjections from costermongers’ barrows, 
but should either stay away or listen in dis- 
approving silence until the obnoxious resolutions are 
pat to the vote. By this means the original 
callers of the meeting would have their say, 
and if they were outvoted in the end they 
could not complain of oppression. Such an ideal, 
however, demands a restraint which is more than 





human. By freedom of speech is meant freedom 
from interference by the authorities, not a guarantee 
that aspirations after peace shall not be drowned by 
“ Rule Britannia.’’ No force, moral or physical, can 
prevent the opposition in a meeting from stifling it 
with uproar. Uproar is an indication of dissent, 
and dissent, according to our English conception of 
liberty, is as free as enthusiastic approval. Our 
Transatlantic cousins do not like our tradition of 
public assembly. It is not considered decent for 
American parties to attend one another’s meetings. 
This extraordinary abstinence is inconsistent with 
an Englishman’s idea of free discussion. He goes to 
the enemy’s meeting to assert his lawful opinion, and 
as he is precluded by the rules of the game from 
sharing the platform and the argument, he makes his 
lawful opinion known by bawling and singing. 

In times of great excitement his independence 
does not stop at these manifestations. In a hall he 
may be content with noise; but there is something 
in the space and atmosphere of Trafalgar Square 
which tempts him to more tangible weapons. The 
Square is historically consecrated to battle; it stirs 
the blood of the partisan to abnormal heat. In his 
ears rings the patriotic call—“ England expects that 
every man this day will do his duty ’’—and for his 
excited imagination duty may urge the throwing of 
tomatoes. He might parody the strenuous young 
gentleman in “ Maud,” and say, 


Here the passions, cramped no longer, shall have room 
and breathing-space. 

I will take a ripe tomato ; it shall smirch some spouter’s 
face ! 


There is even more breathing-space, more room 
for the activity of elbows and the flight of 
projectiles, in Hyde Park; but the spirit of war 
does not brood over the Park (in spite of the 
Achilles statue) as it broods over the Square. 
Achilles is a poor competitor of Nelson. The 
Navy League has introduced a new topic of 
dissension by demanding that the plinth of the 
Column shall not be desecrated by orators in any 
cause. If England were threatened with invasion, 
the Navy League would not have appeals made 
to the spirit of national defence from the base 
of the trophy to the victor of Trafalgar. But 
unless the Column should be removed from this 
warlike spot to the pacific vegetation of Battersea 
Park, it is likely to stimulate that spirit of combat 
which is foreign to the abstract propriety of a public 
meeting. Meetings are designed for the peaceable 
expression of views. The Column is designed to 
commemorate the supremacy of cannon. That in- 
spiring thought drives the heated partisan, who has 
not called the meeting, to seek ammunition on the 
costermonger’s barrow. 

Such influences deprive the return of the rotten 
egg to public life of any element of surprise. A 
national crisis in the Square was bound to restore 
the egg as a symbol of opinion. Strangely enough, 
this revival does not embrace the dead cat. In the 
old days it was a consolation for the superabundance 
of cats that after death they were handy instruments 
of the popular will. At the Westminster election in 
1868 the candidates addressed the public from the 
hustings in Trafalgar Square. One of them was 
John Stuart Mill, whose manner of speech was as 
little suited to the open air and the associations of 
the Column as his philosophy to the com- 
prehension of the crowd. Upon one auditor, at 
all events, he was exercising a spell, when this per- 
sonage was touched on the shoulder by a highly 
respectable working man. “ Who may that be, 
guv’nor?” asked this son of the people. “That 
in John Stuart Mill,” said his informant impres- 
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sively, pleased by the man’s earnestness. ‘Oh, 
that’s John Stuart Mill, is it?’ said the working 
man; and making sudden play with his elbow, he 
threw a dead cat straight at the orator’s face. By 
a happy chance it missed, but it spoiled a period. 
There is no reason to suppose that the dead cat was 
winged to its mark by political animosity. That 
working man knew as little about Mill as the cat; 
but he perceived at once that Mill was out of 
harmony with the genius of the place. Philosophical 
speculation affronted the traditions of the Square, 
and the dead cat was the minister of chastisement. 
That is why the absence of cats from the recent 
peace meeting is difficult to explain. The tomato 
is vigorous, and the onion has its sting; but neither 
has the traditional force, the picturesque richness of 
the animal which, of small account in its lifetime 
—harmless and necessary, according to the poet— 
becomes in death the ruthless avenger of outraged 
patriotism. Such was the mission of the dead 
cat aforetime, and its disappearance (but for the 
opportune resurrection of the rotten egg) would 
make us apprehensive that a certain kind of public 
spirit bad turned vegetarian. 

Peace meetings, then, would seem to be out of 
place in the Square; they conflict with its sugges- 
tions of Imperial might. Before long Parliament 
will be asked to declare it a treasonable offence 
to climb upon Landseer’s lions. Has not Pretoria 
rejected the lion which Mr. Rhodes offered to its 
“Zoo”? It did not like the political emblem, 
though, with a little wit, it might have reminded 
Mr. Rhodes that his gift was a lion in captivity. 
Clearly we must keep our lions in the Square from 
the desecrating contact of the mob. It might be 
well to go further, and limit meetings there 
to purely patriotic demonstrations such as warn 
the foreigner that our minds are made up. A peace 
meeting under the Column may be misinterpreted 
abroad, unless broken up by eggs and tomatoes. 
Nay, we are not sure that even now Continental 
opinion has not been misled as to our steadfastness 
by the absence of the dead cat, once sacred to the 
manifestation of the deepest feeling. If the Square 
were reserved exclusively for warlike spirits (whose 
performances, we presume, would not be interrupted 
by hymns of peace and the gyrations of vegetable 
produce) it might correspond to the Temple of Janus. 
Whenever the Square was open to an entertainment 
of that kind we should know that the country was 
on the warpath. The costermonger’s ammunition 
waggon might still be requisitioned, so that the 
marksmen of the meeting might pelt the passing 
omnibuses as symbols of a sordid acquiescence in 
tranquillity. And the dead cat (a phenomenon that 
must revisit the Square, if we are not to fall into 
national decay) might be employed as a contemptuous 
reminder to the police that they are not “soldiers 
of the Queen.”’ 








THE DEWEY TRIUMPH. 


—__o—— 


| ae the first time, perhaps, in her agers the 

Empire City of the New World is emulating 
the triumphs which old Rome used to give to com- 
manders victorious over a foreign foe. Whatever 
misgivings there may be among the straiter sects of 
New Englanders, or the revolted Western Demo- 
crats, at the moral aspects of expansion, the 
cosmopolitan population of New York thinks only 
of its hero and its holiday. Governor Roosevelt 
and Mayor Van Wyck, Republican Imperialist and 
Tammany City politician, vie in doing honour to 
Admiral Dewey. The artistic and emotional side 
of the American temperament, due mainly to ethnic 





elements which are not Anglo-Saxon, helps to give 
to the victor of Manila such a welcome as 
London never gave to any mere English sailor. 
There were moments during the war when New 
York rather regretted her maritime position, but 
now that the phantom of Cervera’s fleet has been 
laid she recognises the unique advantages which she 
possesses for a naval parade. No other city of the 
first class—Venice and Christiania and Stockholm 
are all relatively small towns—has ever been so 
favourably situated as New York to welcome a great 
sailor home. Her millions do not merely live at a 
port, but at the sea—which we Londoners know to 
be a very different matter. There may be social 
disadvantages in the narrowness of Mauhattan, but 
for the purposes of a naval parade New York cannot 
be bettered. The English-speaking peoples seem deter- 
mined to prove the talsehood of many cant maxims of 
the books. Our own beloved Queen has done much 
to prove that Monarchy does not mean state parade ; 
the people of New York desire, on the other hand, to 
show that there is no such thing as Republican 
simplicity. Great parades have long been a feature 
of their party and labour politics, more potent than 
speeches or pamphlets. There have been great non- 
party parades as well, but none—not even Grant’s— 
has equalled Dewey’s. 

There is much in the occasion to justify this 
imaginative uprising. Admiral Dewey’s destruction 
of the Spanish fleet, 6,000 miles away from American 
shores, was a very clean bit of seamanship. His 
attitude towards the Germans illustrated the spirit 
in which America will intervene, if she intervenes 
at all, in the affairs of the older hemisphere. He 
held Manila with humanity, and earned the respect 
of the Filipinos. His estimates of their capacity 
have always been thoughtful and moderate, and he 
has had no share either in the blunders or the 
cruelties committed by the military administration. 
He has shown himself absolutely indifferent to 
party considerations, so much so that there has been 
an amusing conflict of hopes and alarms among the 
Washington politicians, some Democrats thinking 
to run him for the Presidency, the President fearing 
he would give away Otis, and the Republicans 
hoping that he might reconcile the country to the 
policy of annexation. He seems determined, in 
a sailor-like fashion, to say exactly what he 
thinks, but not what people expect him to 
say. What he says may not be entirely to the 
mind of either party, but it will be on that 
account none the less acceptable to the people. 
The Americans may or may not want to keep 
10,000,000 people of alien blood and religion living 
as far from San Francisco as San Francisco is from 
London, but they can join in receiving Admiral 
Dewey as a hero worthy of the Republic. 

Apart from the mere spectacular interest of the 
reception, we cannot forbear to speculate on the 
more serious thoughts which the occasion calls forth. 
It marks the end of the war enthusiasm. The 
division of opinion among Americans now is on 
the question whether they are bound as a matter 
of honour and duty to conquer and rule these new 
realms ; nobody seriously contends that the acquisi- 
tion will be to the material or political advantage of 
the United States. Though the Americans have in 
their southern states a much larger population 
accustomed toa warm climate than we have, they are 
beginning to discover that tropical possessions in- 
volve an enormous waste of white life and energy. 
American labour conditions do not provide the 
recruiting sergeant with a sufficient residuum who 
have to serve or starve, and the young men of the 
richer classes have not the same reasons as in 
England fcr wishing to be officers. London is 
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Jingo to the end, because the mass of middle-class 
Londoners never dream under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances of having to fight: they pay the poor to 
do the fighting. New York sent its volunteers to 
Cuba, and enthusiasm is modified by experience. 
The indications seem to point to a _ reaction 
against Imperialism in the November elections 
greater even than the movement of opinion 
which carried Mr. Gladstone into power in 1880, 
The question of direct interest to Englishmen is 
whether the rapprochement of feeling between 
England and America, which grew up during the 
war enthusiasm, will survive it. Admiral Dewey is 
evidently a keen friend of England, and Sir Thomas 
Lipton, with that faculty of his, approaching genius, 
for improving the occasion, has managed to be in 
first at the reception. Whatever be the result of the 
yacht race, Sir Thomas has done his best to win good 
opinion for these islands, and we can well believe 
that for decorative purposes the ‘ Anglo-American 
Alliance” may outlive the McKinley Administration. 
But there are real differences between the two peoples, 
especially as to the Alaska boundary and other 
Canadian questions. The Germans in America now 
join with the Irish in demanding a return to the 
old atoofness from European entanglements. The 
Pacific States seem to be taking much less interest 
in Asiatic problems than a map-knowledge of the 
world suggested, thinking that from the social 
point of view it is much more important to keep 
the Chinaman out of America than to get American 
goods into China, and thus the only hope of new 
Western help for the Republicans seems fading 
away. Of more importance than any of these 
sectional manifestations is the strong reaction 
which British policy towards the Transvaal is 
causing among sober and representative Americans. 
The latest and ugliest manifestation of the Jingo 
spirit warns the American people against the danger 
of close association with those whose polity pro- 
duces such unlovely results. For all these reasons 
we venture to think that the Dewey celebration 
marks the end rather than the beginning of an 
epoch—or an episode. 








THE SERVIAN AUTOCRAT AND HIS FOES. 





NOR the moment the ex-King of Servia has 
i crushed the effective resistance of his Russo- 
phil opponents, and secured order and submission to 
his rule by sheer terrorism. The State trial just 
concluded at Belgrade has been a far more out- 
rageous parody of justice than even the Court- 
martial at Rennes. The whole case against the 
prisoners, except the assassin Knezevitch, taken in 
the act, and the approver Krezovich, a notorious 
bad character with one or more aliases, rested on 
the evidence of these two scoundrels. The tale told 
by Krezovich was palpably romance; the miserable 
Knezevitch periodically retracted his statements 
incriminating his fellow-prisoners, and then withdrew 
the retractation, probably as the result of torture in 
his prison cell. With his dying breath he made yet 
another retractation, and solemnly declared that they 
were all innocent. The prisoners were not allowed, 
it appears, to consult their counsel, or to cross- 
examine witnesses, or to see the documents produced. 
The Court formally decided that it could not wait to 
hear any evidence for the defence. Such a trial has 
obviously only one purpose. The ex-King Milan, 
who will succeed his son whenever he cares to get 
him declared incapable of ruling, is determined to 
rid himself of his political opponents once for all. 








He had done his best to paralyse them by his 
autocratic suspension in 1894 of the Constitution of 
1889, and by his reversion to that of 1869 with 
its limited suffrage and formal recognition of an 
independent legislative power in the Crown. He 
had exhibited their paralysis in the general elec- 
tion of June, 1898, when one Radical member was 
returned in a House of 180—the Radicals, be it 
remembered, though only a small minority of the 
upper classes, being assuredly the majority of the 
Servian people. He now removes the leaders of the 
arty and cows their followers int» submission ; 
and the letter extracted from the late Radical 
chief as a condition of pardon for ever destroys 
the credit of that statesman as a leader. It is hard 
to blame a man very severely for taking even 
humiliating means to save himself from the horrors 
of five years in a Servian prison. But the effusive 
terms in which M. Pachitch thanks his oppressor 
for pardoning him, and promises to devote his life 
to strengthening the hold over Servia of the 
Obrenovich dynasty—that is to say, of Milan—inspire 
not only pity, but disgust. 

King Milan has crushed opposition for the 
present; he has also put himself sharply into 
hostility to Montenegro and Montenegro’s patron. 
The case for the prosecution introduced a mysterious 
Russian agent, and implicated the Prince of 
Montenegro in the alleged manceuvres against the 
life of the autocrat of Servia. The evidence, as we 
have said, is worthless, but it shows King Milan’s 
attitude. Once more he bids for the support 
of Austria-Hungary in the future conflicts of 
the ambitions of the Balkan States, and openly 
asserts his hostility to Russia. It is a remarkable 
move, and the natural impulse of a foreign spectator 
must be to think that it is rather out of date. Aus- 
tria and Russia, we are always assured, have now a 
perfect understanding as to what is to be done in 
the event of any disturbance in the Balkans. In 
1879, when their rivalry was acute, there might 
have been some use in bidding for the support of 
Austria-Hungary, and with it the sympathy of 
Western Europe — though hardly by outraging 
justice. But now that the Balkan States have been 
successfully held back from following the example 
of Greece, and intimidated by her fate, their strength 
is to sit still. Moreover, Austria-Hungary is so 
hampered by internal race-wars and constitutional 
difficulties that her sympathy in case of any un- 
expected trouble in the Balkans may not prove to be 
worth very much. 

It is certainly startling, however, to find that at 
Vienna King Milan’s action has really found some 
of the response he hoped for. According to The 
Times correspondent, it is argued there by eminent 
persons that since plots against the Obrenovich 
dynasty have existed and have been directed from 
Montenegro, the trial has done substantial justice. 
If the prisoners had not been seditious lately, they 
had been so before, or were just the sort of people 
to have started a revolution on occasion. This is a 
medizval view of justice, of course, and has hitherto 
been attributed among the present generation to 
French patriots alone. But it is difficult to believe, 
even so, that the ex-King’s calculation is correct. 
Himself notorious as a gambler and a master in 
vice, he is a strange kind of champion of Servian 
independence. There is high authority for say- 
ing that Servian Radicalism was, in its incep- 
tion, some sixteen years ago, factitious; that 
the peasantry were organised by Russian agents 
into a party whose chief mark was its sympathy 
with Russia, and that they themselves are essen- 
tially non-political, Now that their leaders are 
removed it may be thought that they will submit, 
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But an outrage like this trial and a rule like 
that of the ex-King tend to drive away indifferent- 
ism. Besides, “ Russia”’ is not a unity; and 
however correct may be the attitude of the Russian 
Government, “‘ Russian agents,” who may always 
be disavowed, have now an excellent opportunity 
for working among the Servian peasantry again. 
By-and-by, when some unexpected event dis- 
locates the relations of Russia and the Dual 
Monarchy, the fruit of their work will be seen. It 
has been stated that the representatives of both 
Powers were conspicuous among the spectators of 
the recent trial. It is to be hoped that in the 
interest of peace in the Balkans, they will warn 
the ex-King of the danger of exciting popular 
passion by such outrages as the Court has perpe- 
trated. Let alone, the ex-King bids fair to reduce 
a rising kingdom to the condition in which Lopez 
left Paraguay. 








FINANCE. 

HE Stock Markets continue utterly stagnant, 
and are likely to remain so for some time 
longer. The uncertainty respecting the Transvaal 
exercises, no doubt, a very great influence over the 
market. But it may be doubted whether its influence 
is anything like so great as most of our daily con- 
temporaries seem to imagine, or whether even it is 
the most important that is now affecting markets. 
There is no danger of an intervention by any great 
Power, and therefore, whatever may be the course 
of the struggle, there is not the slightest danger 
that it will cost very much, or be protracted unduly. 
The fear of war deters people from dealing in South 
African mining shares. But anyone who will compare 
the prices even of South African shares with those 
which ruled four or five months ago will see that, 
even where the consequences of the war will 
be most felt, there has been nothing like panic and 
not even a very great scare. Outside of the South 
African department the causes of the present stag- 
nation are very numerous. To some extent, of 
course, the condition of South Africa has its effect. 
So has the holiday season. So has the outbreak of 
plague, the low Nile in Egypt, the drought in India, 
the famine in Russia, and so on. But the greatest 
causes of all are the extraordinary activity of trade 
in the great commercial countries of the world, and 
the consequent probability of extremely dear money 
in the near future—during the next few weeks 
indeed. So great is the prosperity of trade in this 
country, in the United States, in Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, Belgium, and so on, that money has 
become exceedingly scarce, and the great capitalists 
are getting rid of their Consols in order to employ 
the proceeds in financing trade. This is one of the 
real explanations of the fall in Consols, the other 
being the stoppage of the investment of Savings 
Bank deposits in Consols. But the steady decline in 
Consols has led many people to suppose that 
political causes are at work, and that in its turn has 
given a factitious importance to the Transvaal diffi- 
culty. The scarcity of money in Germany, the high 
rates in the United States, and the possibility that 
war may break out in South Africa, that it may be 
impossible to send gold from the Transvaal mines to 
Europe, all combine to create the fear that money 
will become by-and-by very scarce and dear, and 
thus operators in every direction are afraid to 
deal on any considerable scale. The fear is not 
confined to this country. In the United States and 
in Germany it is even stronger, and although there 
has been no very great fall in prices in either 
New York or Berlin, yet there has been a decline, 
and every now and then.there has been a very 
Sharp set-back. Business upon the Stock Exchange 
in both countries is much less active than it was a 





little while ago, and, apparently, will become even 
more inactive by-and-by. In Paris business is also 
stagnant, mainly because of the internal condition 
of the country; and no doubt the spread of the 
plague is exercising an influence not only upon 
trade, but also upon Stock Exchange business in 
many Continental countries. 

Taking the whole market together, undoubtedly 
the fear of dear money is the chief deterrent 
of active markets. In New York rates have 
ranged from about 6 per cent. to 12 per cent. this 
week. The higher rates may have been to some 
extent factitious, and in some cases they may be 
accounted for by the low credit of borrowers. But, 
still, that high rates have been charged at all affords 
evidence that the market is very poorly supplied ; 
and, in fact, the returns of the New York Associated 
Banks show that the available surplus of those 
institutions is exceedingly small. There is always 
a strong demand for money at this time of the 
year, when the moving and marketing of the 
crops—and especially of the wheat crop—are 
going on. Whether gold will be withdrawn 
from London remains to be seen. Up to the 
present there seems to be no inclination to 
take gold. But at any moment there may be with- 
drawals. And if there are, indoubtedly rates will 
rise very rapidly here. In Germany the market, 
too, is very tight, and everybody is anticipating an 
early rise in its rate of discount by the Imperial 
Bank. High rates in Germany and New York at 
the same time would have an undoubted effect upon 
London, even if much gold were not taken from 
the Bank of England; while if gold were with- 
drawn in considerable amounts, the Bank would 
have to adopt energetic measures to protect 
its reserve. Over and above all that, remains the 
uncertainty as to whether hostilities may not break 
out in South Africa, and may not lead to the ship- 
ment of large amounts of gold for the payment 
of the troops and similar purposes. Meanwhile the 
India Council continues to sell its drafts wonder- 
fully well. It offered for tender on Wednesday 
50 lacs, and the applications exceeded 1,324 lacs. 
The whole amount offered was disposed of at prices 
ranging from ls. 4,°,d. to Is, 4\d. per rupee, and 
subsequently a small amount was sold by special 
contract at ls. 4'd. per rupee. Next week the 
amount to be offered for tender will be raised to 
60 lacs. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDAY.—The proceedings at the Cabinet 
yesterday bore out the predictions of The 
Daiiy News. No final decision was arrived at; but a 
despatch was agreed to which will allow President 
Kruger, if he is so inclined, to reopen the nego- 
tiations. The misfortune is that the inclination to 
carry negotiations further seems, for the present at 
least, to have disappeared in the Transvaal, and in 
the few days which are still left for the operations 
of diplomacy it is to be feared that there will be no 
time for the creation of a more propitious spirit. 
Yet any chance of averting war is hailed with eager 
satisfaction by the sensible portion of the com- 
munity. 

In the meantime preparations are being pushed 
forward for the despatch of a complete army corps 
to South Africa. Its arrival would raise the number 
of troops in the field to 60,000. I believe Iam right 
in saying that the reason why troops are not being 
sent out at once is the difficulty of cbtaining the 
necessary ships for transport purposes. If Lord 
Wolseley had received timely warning the ships 
would have been ready now. As it is, it will be 
some time before it will be possible to move any 
large force from England to the Cape. 

Sunday.—There is some speculation to-day as to 
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the meeting of Parliament. That the two Houses 
will be summoned if war should break out is certain. 
Strange to say, however, there is still in the highest 
quarters a strong faith in the preservation of peace. 
It is based on the belief that when brought face to 
face with the worst, President Kruger will yield. If, 
however, he continues to stand firm then war will 
come and Parliament will be summoned. It is a 
mistake, however, to suppose that the actual out- 
break of hostilities will be deferred until after Parlia- 
ment has met. It is probable that if the Houses are 
summoned they will not be brought together until 
a fortnight after the first shot has been fired. 

Monday.—It is one of the curious features of our 
London life that the one crowd attending a political 
gathering which is not only the best dressed but 
the worst behaved, isa Jingo crowd. The Jingoes 
of London had a field day yesterday in Trafalgar 
Square. It was not an edifying sight which they 
presented. One recalled their forerunners of the 
*‘Seventies—the people who smashed Mr. Gladstone's 
windows and howled themselves hoarse in favour of 
the Sultan. I think the Jingo of 1878 was rather 
more excusable than the Jingo of yesterday. After 
all, it is a terrible thing to begin war against a 
small State like the Transvaal, no matter how 
great the provocation may be that she has offered 
to us. The consciousness of our superior strength 
must alone make anyone who has the feelings 
of a gentleman refrain from any appearance of 
passion or exultation when he finds that his 
country is being driven into a contest so unequal. 
But when one remembers in addition the serious 
errors which have been committed by Englishmen 
in their past dealings with the Transvaal, and the 
nicely-balanced controversy which we are now treat- 
ing as a casus belli, it is impossible not to feel a 
certain measure of contempt for the gentlemen from 
the Stock Exchange, the shops, and the inferior 
clubs who displayed their patriotism in so blatant 
a fashion yesterday afternoon. They do even more 
harm to the cause of England than the foolishly 
perfervid friends of the Boers in this country have 
done to President Kruger. 

I see an explicit statement is made to the effect 
that Colonel Jouaust was one of the two members 
of the court-martial at Rennes who voted in favour 
of the acquittal of Captain Dreyfus. It is to be 
hoped that this remarkable statement will be either 
denied or confirmed. Hitherto it has been taken for 
granted that Colonel Jouaust was the leader of the 
five judges who perjured themselves, and he has 
consequently been assailed with the bitterest invec- 
tives. His conduct when sitting as president seemed 
to strengthen the belief that he was one of the 
majority. If, on the other hand, he was one of the 
two men who stood for the cause of justice, it is 
only right that the fact should be made known and 
his reputation cleared from the terrible stain which 
now rests upon it. 

Tuesday.—The omens grow steadily more gloomy. 
The war-party in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State are clearly gaining ground, and it looks as 
though the issue had passed out of the hands of the 
Imperial Government. The despatches from Mr. 
Chamberlain which are published this morning might 
possibly have been more conciliatory in tone, but in 
substance they are justified. Yet more and more it 
becomes apparent that the real cause of quarrel 
between the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Kruger is 
one which puts both parties in the wrong. The 
former wishes to stretch our rights as paramount 
Power beyond the limits indicated in the Convention 
of 1884, the latter wishes to make them narrower 
than those limits. It is the lack of goodwill on both 
sides that makes the real difficulty and danger of 
the situation. There is no sign of anything like a 
general uprisal of public opinion against the policy 
of the Government. Even Mr. Stead’s fiery but very 
able pamphlet does not seem to cause anything like 
excitement. The public has apparently made up its 
mind that if Lord Salisbury cannot prevent war from 





breaking out, there is nobody who can do so. But 
whilst there is something very like a feeling of 
hopelessness as to the possibility of preventing war, 
it is only among the extreme Jingoes that any 
admiration of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and method 
is entertained. 

Wednesday —Another move in the deadly game 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy is made this morn- 
ing. With an almost startling unanimity the 
daily papers, which have hitherto supported the 
Colonial Office, drop the question of reforms in the 
Transvaal, and point to the larger question of British 
supremacy in South Africa as the real ground of 
quarrel. The Times blandly dismisses Sir William 
Harcourt’s argument on the question of suzarainty 
as academic. The Daily News quotes with approval 
Lord Palmerston’s civis Romanus sum speech; but 
omits to quote the speech made in the same debate 
by Mr. Gladstone when he dared to use the words 
“Do as you would be done by,” and implored 
England for her honour’s sake to respect the rights 
and the dignity of a small nation as she would those 
of the most powerful State in Europe. There is 
something almost pathetic in this attitude on the 
part of the journal which so long represented the 
Gladstonian spirit and policy in relation to foreign 
affairs. The Standard goes to the extreme length, 
and boldly declares that we have not given the 
Transvaal any reason to suppose that we shall 
allow further discussion of the franchise.. That 
question, it intimates, is finally disposed of. Here, 
however, it is at issue with The Daily News, which 
states, apparently on authority, that the Govern- 
ment «re prepared to hear any further proposals 
from President Kruger, provided they come in time. 

It is melancholy reading, for it all serves to show 
that the last sands in the glass are running out, and 
that the wire-puller of Downing Street is so certain 
of success that he is already preparing for the 
transformation scene which must follow the turning 
of the glass. I am told that he is making stren- 
uous efforts to organise public opinion on his side, 
and he is apparently not unsuccessful so far as the 
daily papers (always with the exception of the 
Chronicle) are concerned. From South Africa the 
news continues to be distinctly bellicose. The Boers 
having fairly frightened themselves into the belief 
that we aim at nothing less than their destruction, 
are growing more warlike every hour, and hardly a 
man in England dares to hope that the reply to the 
last despatches sent by Mr. Chamberlain will be of a 
pacific character. We shall know the real state 
of the case on Friday—too late to be commented 
upon here—but everything indicates that the final 
appeal to force is at hand. 

Thursday.—Though the die has not yet been 
cast, it is impossible to modify the unfavourable 
view of the situation which prevailed in all quarters 
yesterday. The Boers of both Republics have mani- 
festly worked themselves into a state of panic, and 
they are now playing the game of the war party 
here. The big maps are now prominent in the 
newspapers and the clubs, and all the other signs 
of imminent war are beginning to show them- 
selves. During the last few days a large number 
of Members of Parliament have appeared in Pall 
Mall. They are divided in opinion, but a general 
sense of impotence, so far as the possibility of avert- 
ing war is concerned, seems to weigh upon them. 
Their verdict on the situation is summed up in the 
phrase which more than one of them has used: 
“Chamberlain has beaten Salisbury.” The Prime 
Minister, I need hardly say, is regarded as the re- 
presentative of the peace party in the Cabinet. 

President Steyn’s action in associating himself so 
prominently and even aggressively with President 
Kruger is attributed by those who know him to 
ambition. It is understood that he aims at the 
presidency of a united South African Republic, and 
that Mr. Kruger is favourable to him as his successor 
at Pretoria. It is, however, difficult for those who 
know the Orange Free State to understand how it 
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can really contemplate a course of action which, on 
the surface at least, looks like suicide. 

Friday.—Another Friday crisis! This will 
probably, however, be the last. We have travelled 
fast and far since the first Cabinet of the autumn 
was held, and each step we have taken has brought 
us nearer to war. This morning’s news is more 
unfavourable than ever. The two peoples are 
setting their teeth and preparing for the conflict. 
The speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Ritchie are 
only too significant. The resolutions of the Bloem- 
fontein Raad are equally so. Sir Edward Clarke’s 
courageous and manly protest is hardly sufficient to 
counterbalance even Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s out- 
burst in this morning's Times. By a curious piece 
of irony Sir Edward, by the way, quoted Mr. 
Kipling himself against Mr. Kipling’s present views. 
Il wish the “ Recessional” had appeared for the 
first time to-day. Possibly it might have done 
some good. However, there will be no voice of 
controversy heard when the die has been cast and 
we find ourselves committed to a death struggle 
with a perverse and provoking but not ignoble 
people. The instincts of our stubborn race will 
assert themselves in such a case, and from all lips 
will issue the old Scots ery, “ Mak sikker!” 


This diary, so far at least as its publication in 
THE SPKAKER is concerned, ends to-day. It is not 
without regret that I desist from the pleasant daily 
task of the past six years, and that regret is intensi- 
fied by the thought of the crisis which has now been 
reached in our national story. Whatever have been 
the faults of this record of passing events and 
emotions, it has at least had the merit of honesty, 
and has been just what it purported tobe. It has not 
been at all times easy for a Liberal diarist to say 
what he thought during the last few years. They 
have been years of peculiar trouble in the Liberal 
party, and the cause of much of that trouble has 
been but dimly guessed at by the rank and file. In 
these pages I have at times ventured to raise the 
curtain a little, and to afford my readers glimpses of 
what has been passing behind the scenes. But time 
is needed for the revelation of the secret history 
of our party in recent years, and for the full vindi- 
cation of those who have had the manliness to 
bear unjust accusations in silence and the magnan- 
imity to refrain from reprisals which must have 
injured the common cause. With the full revela- 
tion of events that must come sooner or later, 
justice will assuredly be done; nor can I doubt that 
out of the troubles of the last six years the Liberal 
party will emerge restored and _ strengthened, 
purged of some of its elements of weakness, and 
able, under a leadership worthy of its great tradi- 
tions, to resume its work for our country and for the 
cause of progress. That it is a dead or evena dying 
force, either here or elsewhere, is a monstrous heresy 
which no man who can read the page of history 
aright will countenance. Its resurrection is as certain 
as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 

My final task is to utter a word of warm good- 
will to those who will henceforth conduct this journal, 
and to bespeak for them the support and sympathy 
of those who for ten years past have stood loyally 
by Tuk SPEAKER under the editorship which ceases 


to-day. Ww. R. 





AN EPISODE OF EMPIRE. 


——_+o2——_ 


las story of the expulsion of the Acadians, best 
, known to the world through Longfellow’s 
“ Evangeline,” inevitably ranks as one of the blots 
on British history. A peaceful, prosperous, kindly 
people is suddenly and ruthlessly expelled from its 
home; parents are torn from children, wives from 
husbands; aine thousand miserable exiles are de- 
ported to strange countries where the Protestant 
inhabitants refuse to shelter or receive “ Popish 





recusants” ; and, as a supreme touch of cruelty, their 
homes are deliberately fired in their presence, lest 
they should attempt to return. How some escaped 
into the woods, and others starved among their 
own compatriots in Canada, and others found 
homes, more or less congenial, in Maryland and 
Louisiana and Belle-Ile-en-Mer, and others again, 
with astonishing determination, rallied eventually 
and made their way back across the wilderness of 
Maine, has been described before, though never (we 
believe) with such precision as in the book we shall 
presently discuss. The whole story, in its popular 
dress, suggests the ancient Assyrian or the modern 
Turk. Critical historians indeed, and more particu- 
larly the late Francis Parkman, have given another 
aspect to the episode. Their view is summarised by 
Mr. Goldwin Smith (in “ Canada and the Canadians ”’) 
in his contemptuous description of the received 
version as a legend enshrined by Longfellow, “ not in 
amber, but in barley-sugar" ; they were expelled only 
as a last resort, when they had become a danger to 
the continuance of British rule, and worn out the 
patience of their rulers. Just now, however, 
American novelists, in their zeal for local colour 
and historical settings, are beginning to work the 
Acadian field again. “The writers of fiction,” one 
of them has recently said, “ have told the truth; it 
is only the historians who have lied.” This view is 
based on a notable book,” which appeared in 1895. 
Its author, who was once the partner of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and afterwards a member of the Canadian 
Parliament, is a descendant of the exiles; he was 
but one remove from eye-witnesses of the expulsion ; 
he was saturated with “the legend” from his 
childhood ; and he has devoted a large part of a 
life already: grievously interrupted by ill-health 
to a re-examination of the available documentary 
evidence, including some that Parkman ignored. 
Indignation made his history, and his attacks 
on Parkman are both in bad taste and ludicrously 
wide of the mark. Parkman was above all things 
a conscientious worker and a_ scientific _his- 
torian, who abandoned “literature” pure and 
simple to write true history, and who had abund- 
ant evidence from French and English official 
documents which no ordinary student could hope 
to reach. Nevertheless Mr. Richard brings out some 
points which Parkman did not, and for this reason 
his work deserves the commendation which is due 
to a student working under difficulties, far from 
great libraries, and doing his best to build up a true 
version of the history of his country. If he makes 
too little of the evils of sacerdotal direction—which 
is at the bottom of all the sufferings of the Acadians 
—that is, unhappily, a fault into which a devout 
Roman Catholic is almost certain to fall. 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Acadia was 
ceded by France to Britain. Its extent was never 
determined ; but history is concerned almost entirely 
with the actual Acadian settlements in the Bay of 
Mines, the north-east corner of the Bay of Fundy, 
and the Chignecto isthmus. The inhabitants were 
allowed a year to remove with their goods into 
French territory ; otherwise, they were to take the 
oath of allegiance to King George, and were guaran- 
teed the free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 
in so far as consistent with the laws of England. 
Now Mr. Richard insists, first, on an understanding 
(on the Acadian side, at any rate) that they were not 
to be called out to bear arms against the French; and 
secondly, on the narrowness with which the British 
authorities interpreted the terms. They did not 
want the Acadians to go, because, being the sole civil 
population, they were indispensable to the mainten- 
ance of the garrison of Annapolis. Still less did 
they want them to remain as “neutrals.” Accord- 
ingly they both made difficulties about their leaving, 
with their goods, after the expiration of the year, 
and declined to embody the understanding above- 


* “ Acadia.’ By an Acadian (Edouard Richard). New York: Home 
Book Co. ; Montreal : John Lovell & Son. 
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mentioned in any written form. In 1730, however, 
the Acadians did take the oath of allegiance with 
some reservation—apparently unwritten, and based 
on the assurances of the then Governor (Phillips) 
that they would not be required to bear arms 
against the French. So things went on for nearly 
twenty years, with more or less friction, though one 
Governor (Mascarene, who was French by birth) 
seems to have been conciliatory and reasonable. 
But Louisburg, taken in 1745, was restored to the 
French in 1748, and Halifax was founded as a 
counterpoise. Then Cornwallis (uncle of the Lord 
Cornwallis of anti-revolutionary fame) was sent out 
as Governor, and attempted again to administer 
the oath, repudiating Phillips’s assurances or any 
addition embodying them. When they asked to 
leave the country, he refused them passports until 
peace was re-established ; though for this he had the 
excellent reason (which Parkman lays stress on and 
Richard minimises) that the French were in force at 
Fort Beauséjour on the Chignecto isthmus, that 
they presently got in conflict with the English, who 
occupied Beaubassin, in the spring of 1750, and that 
they would at once have pressed the refugees into 
the French service. In fact, their “ missionary 
priest” Le Loutre, an absolutely unscrupulous 
fanatic, presently both excited some Acadians 
to cross the border and then compelled them to 
serve against the English. The priests seem to 
have kept up the anti-English agitation —they 
were French—and a plan to substitute priests 
approved by the English Government was not put 
into force. Moreover, these priests, as Parkman 
shows, were setting on the Indians against Halifax, 
and associating Acadian refugees, disguised as In- 
dians, with them. When the war between England 
and France broke out again, and when Braddock’s 
defeat seemed to shake the foundations of British 
power in America, the Acadian question became 
acute; and then it was that the deportation was 
carried out. The French fort at Beauséjour was 
captured; the victory was followed up by a 
fresh attempt to administer the oath, after the 
arms of the Acadians had been treacherously 
seized. The Acadian delegates, protesting against 
the seizure in a memorial obviously drafted 
by their priests—but necessarily so, since no 
layman except a notary or two could write 
—were offered the oath without reservations and 
were imprisoned. Other delegates came in, and their 
refusal brought on the step. How it was carried 
out at Grand Pré is known in outline to the 
“general reader” from “Evangeline.” The male 
inhabitants were assembled in the church, the 
proclamation announcing their impending deporta- 
tion, with such of their household goods as were 
carried away, was read to them; and they were 
allowed to send deputations under guard to tell their 
families of their doom. A fearful amount of 
suffering and much incidental cruelty ensued; 
the shipment was delayed, the exiles were scattered, 
and the land was made desolate. Elsewhere 
the work was less complete: the Acadians took 
to the woods and waged war against the English; 
some escaped to Quebec, but fared worse (if possible) 
than the exiles. It is a shocking story, and Mr. 
Richard has not only done useful work in tracing 
its later ramifications, but has rendered one service 
to the fair fame of what is now his nation: he has 
shown that the plan was of colonial inception, 
carried out without the knowledge of the Home 
Government, and in face of their implied dis- 
approval. Whether his aspersions on Lawrence's 
motives are justified is another matter. Lawrence 
doubtless helped himself to the property of the 
A-adians, and ended his career under acloud. But 
his greed, we think, was an incident, not the cause, 
of his decision. 

‘9 give a clear and full account of the whole 
ti. usaction it is still necessary to follow Parkman ; 
but two or three broad conclusions stand out from 
the history. The unhappy Acadians were mere 











puppets, directed by their priesthood used by 
France—as she still uses her priests in her colonies— 
as political agents to extend her dominion. And 
colonial affairs were left very much to the officials 
on the spot—far more so in the case of England 
than in that of France. Till Halifax was 
founded, the whole British garrison of Nova 
Scotia numbered less than 200; and Halifax was not 
capable of much resistance. If the Home Govern- 
ment refused to sanction the deportation, it was 
less through humanity than tirough carelessness. 
A more effective provision for the defence of Nova 
Scotia might—though we doubt if it would—have 
obviated the deportation. An earlier control of the 
priestly agitators certainly would have done so. 
But the Home Government let things drift, and its 
representatives had to do the best they could. If 
fear drove them into shocking cruelties, at least 
there were good reasons for the fear. All this side 
of the case Mr. Richard neglects. The mass of 
Parkman’s conclusions is unshaken. But Mr. 
Richard's additions and corrections are nevertheless 
a valuable supplement to the history. Less British 
contempt of the foreigner and of rude masterfulness 
on the part of the earlier governors, more treatment 
like that given them by Mascarene and Hopson, 
might have conciliated the Acadians and shunted 
the history on to another line. We are rather too 
proud, perhaps, of having “ picked up our Empire in 
a fit of absence of mind.” A little more knowledge 
and ability on the part of the Home Government, 
a little more sympathy and understanding on the 
part of the earlier governors, might have saved the 
history of our American colonies from its deepest 
stain. 








THE RULES OF GOLF. 


HIS has always been a ticklish subject; but, 
according to The Daily Telegraph, the Royal 
and Ancient Club has striven to put it right. The 
Club has issued New Rules. That being so, we 
ought to rest and be thankful; but, unfortunately, 
we cannot give ourselves that happiness. The 
Royal and Ancient deliverance does nothing to help 
us out of the bunker. If we are in a bunker we 
are still forbidden to ground our club. We 
may not adopt the ordinary method of address- 
ing the ball. That is hard lines. It is so 
because the ordinary bunker also is rather hard. 
Even if you land on plain turf after the stroke from 
the tee, it is difficalt enough to get over the next 
hazard with a cleek-shot. You may, if you like, be 
cautious, and dribble the ball along, so that it shall 
lie just short of the hazard, leaving you an easy shot 
with the mashie or the lofted iron; but such a shot 
is not quite English. Naturally, you strive at the 
second shot to get over the hazard, and naturally 
you land into it. The trouble is as to how to get 
out. You take a niblick, of course; but St. Andrews 
says you must not ground it. St. Andrews, in short, 
says that you may not take the ordinary means of 
making the niblick effectual. You are merely to 
smash at the ball in the air. Of course you smash, 
and of course the ball drops into the bunker again. 
It hits the battlement, and back it comes. The more 
you smash, the less is it inclined to go over. In fact, 
it never does get over until you have played strokes 
enough to lose the hole. Then there is no use at all 
in getting over: you go to the next tee several 
strokes down, and with anger in your heart. 

Often the anger is warranted. To take the bull 
by the horns, hereby we affirm that it is warranted 
at St. Andrews itself if you make a particularly 
good drive from the first tee. In that case you lie in 
the Swilcan Burn. Now, what is the use of being in 
that horrid brook? The Royal and Ancient gentle 
men will no doubt say that one should take the 
brook into one’s calculations, and that, there being 
only a few men who can drive over it from the tee, 
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it is the duty of all men to stop just short of 
it. Mentally we hear the argument, and in 
imagination we are off to Trafalgar Square to 
demonstrate against its tyranny. ‘Tis a very 
good drive which lands you in the Swilcan Burn. 
Why should the man who tops his ball have any 
advantage over the man who has made a proper 
drive? This question, which arises at the first hole 
on the St. Andrews course, arises invariably at the 
Ranelagh Long Water hole. You get over the 
water. A bunker guards the hole. An _ honest 
cleek-shot would do the trick, and you try the 
cleek-shot. If it is fairly good you are over the 
bunker, but out of bounds, losing one. If you are 
short, you are in the bunker, losing many. Either 
way, the case is horrid for an upright sportsman. 
The other fellow has dribbled his ball along, and lies 
on the very spot, before the bunker, from which he 
can be on the green in three. If golf were merely a 
game of caution, we should applaud the rogue; but 
we cannot. We trust that no out-of-doors game in 
England will ever be prudential. 

That is why we are concerned about the new 
rules which have been promulgated by the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club. We should like to see 
irrational bunkers abolished; but that is not the 
immediate point, by any means. The Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club is even more august than the 
House of Lords. There it sits, after dinner, in a 
corner of the East Neuk of Fife, legislating for all 
the world. Were its law-giving wise, or even in- 
telligible, we should toss our cap in the air for it, 
like Dick Wildrake for the King in “ Woodstock”; 
but what are we to make of this? ‘Ifa ball be lost 
in fog, bent, or whins, long grass, or the like, only 
so much thereof shall be twisted as will enable the 
player to find his ball.” How are we to twist a 
fog? We put the question to our old friend Tom 
Morris, straight. Could Old Tom twist a fog 
between himself and the Hole Across? That is for 
Old Tom himself to answer. Meanwhile, we must 
address a civil word to the Royal and Ancient 
gentlemen who lay down the laws of golf. Can 
they treat a fog as they treat a whin? If not, 
can they realise that golf is no longer a game in 
Fife alone, but a game in England also; and that 
there is really no reason why St. Andrews should 
trouble itself about the rules ? 








THE DRAMA, 





“Kine JoHN”—‘*THE MOooNnLIGHT BLossom ’—“ AN 
INTERRUPTED HONEYMOON,” 


HE King John revival at Her Majesty's is an 
excellent piece of work. To the present 
generation the play is virtually unknown—for few 
people, it is to be presumed, read chronicle plays for 
their own amusement, and there was only a sparse 
audience on that afternoon a dozen years ago or 
more, when Mr. Tree gave a scratch performance of 
King John at the Crystal Palace. I was present on 
that occasion, but as I remember nothing save the 
peculiar slipperiness of the cane-chairs in the Palace 
theatre, it is plain that Mr. Tree’s acting then pro- 
duced no sort of impression on my mind. I should 
not call his acting “impressive” to-day—Mr. Tree is 
not an impressive actor and, for that matter, King 
John is not an impressive part—but it is plausible, 
well-considered acting. And Mr. Tree is always 
lively, he gives you the notion that there is some- 
thing up, that he is taking a hand in the game. I 
do not mean that he lacks dignity. Indeed, his John 
is “every inch s king” — even in that scene of 
the tempting of Hubert to Arthur's murder, 
wherein both John Kemble (according to Haz- 
litt) and Charles Kean (according to G. H. Lewes) 
fell to the ordinary level of melodrama. His 
death, too, has a certain grandeur (Charles Kean’s 





reminded Lewes of ‘the agonies of a Jew 
with the cholic’), though one doubts whether 
—as with a good many other stage-deaths from 
poison—the manner of it would be approved by 
experts in toxicology. John’s sardonic humour and 
Mephistophelean cunning are the points he seems 
chiefly to desire to bring out—as in the scene with 
Hubert after the murder is supposed to have been 
done, and in the effective little piece of dumb-show 
behind Pandulph’s back after John’s pretence of 
becoming “a gentle convertite."’ His appearance, 
whether he is in flowing robes of white silk or in 
close-fitting chain armour, is always picturesque ; 
and I was devoutly thankful to find that his make- 
up owes nothing to a certain portrait of Macready 
in the part, which is a thing of positively appalling 
hideousness. These are the chief points that strike 
me asa playgoer. Earnest students, fresh from the 
perusal of Green's “Short History,” it may be, will 
want to know more. As, What is Mr. Tree’s con- 
ception of John’s character? and How does he help 
us to a better knowledge of the true John? The 
answer is that plays are not played to answer 
such questions, and that we are not to trouble 
ourselves about matters which certainly never 
troubled Shakespeare, and, | should hope, have not 
greatly troubled Mr. Tree, even though he has 
not had Shakespeare's luck in escaping the age of 
historical research. The measure of Shakespeare's 
achievement is well given by Mr. Pater (“‘ Apprecia- 
tions,” p. 194), who says the dramatist allows John “a 
kind of greatness, making the development of the 
play centre in the counteraction of his natural gifts 
—that something of heroic force about him—by a 
madness which takes the shape of reckless impiety, 
forced especially on men’s attention by the terrible 
circumstances of his end, in the delineation of which 
Shakespeare triumphs, setting, with true poetic 
tact, this incident of the King’s death, in all the 
horror of a violent one, amid a scene delicately 
suggestive of what is perennially peaceful and genial 
in the outward world.” This is Shakespeare's plan. 
Mr. Tree “ goes and does it.” “it voila / 

But if John is the protagonist of the play, 
Faulconbridge is, of course, its popular hero. He 
starts with the immense advantage of bastardy 
—an advantage, indeed, on which he insists with 
somewhat embarrassing plainness. A hero who is at 
once a fils naturel (the younger Dumas knew all about 
that), ‘one of nature’s noblemen,” and at the same 
time “kep’ out of his rights” (like Arthur Orton), 
presents an irresistible combination. Faulconbridge 
has it all his own way, from his knighthood before 
he has been five minutes at court to the close of the 
play, when he practically “runs the show.” “Have 
thou the ordering of this present time,” says John to 
htm; and he has. This is just the part for Mr. Lewis 
Waller, who “ bullyrags” Austria with great gusto, 
rails at “ commodity ” as heartily as though he sup- 
posed his admirers in the pit were familiar with the 
Shakespearean use of that word, and delivers the 
final patriotic “ tag "— 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but trae— 


as though he were defying Oom Paul. On the first 
night men’s heads instinctively turned to the stage- 
box oceupied by Mr. Chamberlain, who sat tight. 
The hysterical grief of Miss Julia Neilson’s Con- 
stance seems overdone. But it is of the essence of 
hysteria to seem overdone, is it not? After all, it is 
@ part to tear a cat in, and (if my suspicions are 
correct) gives us an uncomfortable glimpse into 
Shakespeare’s domestic experiences. Mrs. Siddons 
used to shed real tears as Constance—at least, so she 
said; but that was in the sentimental age, and Miss 
Neilson’s eyes are dry. Anyhow, if she cannot act 
like Mrs. Siddons (I do not add “Thank goodness!” 
though I sometimes think Mrs. Siddons must have 
been what the Americans call “a holy terror’’), she 
is a much more beautiful woman. Master Charles 
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Sefton, who astonished the town sec much in The 
Heather Field, astonishes it still more as Arthur. 
He is a wonderful boy, seeming to live his part 
rather than to act it. if he is not spoiled by early 
success—and he has the air of being a modest, 
unaffected lad—he probably has a fine future before 
him. Miss Lettice Fairfax's Blanche is a “dainty 
rogue in porcelain,’ and Miss Bateman’s Queen 
Elinor a granite monolith. The Hubert of Mr. 
McLeay, the Austria of Mr. McKinnel, Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence’s Dauphin, and Mr. Louis Calvert's Pan- 
Culph are all good. 

The stage-spectacle is superb—giving the impres- 
sion of tumultuous life essential to a chronicle play, 
which was in some sort a premonition of the kine- 
matograph. And, as it is also of the essence of a 
chronicle play to be loosely constructed, tied down 
as it is by material limitations of the stage rather 
than by any rigid unity of treatment, I see no objec- 
tion to the interpolated tableau of ‘‘ The Granting of 
Magna Charta.” Itis only a case of putting another 
slide into the lantern, not of tampering with the text 
—and, for that matter, if Shakespeare had known 
as much of Magna Charta as our modern Board 
scholars, we may be sure he would have had some- 
thing to say about it. The great thing, after all, in 
these Shakespearian revivals is to see that they 
are something more than mere survivals—to put 
new life into them, in short. Mr. Tree puts new 
life into King John. 





Edmond de Goncourt was wont to boast that he 
had made Europe acquainted with Japanese art. 
Messrs. Liberty may perhaps have another opinion 
about that; but the vogue of Japanese art, whoever 
started it, has become firmly established, and 
innumerable comic operas have, as we all know, 
exploited it. Mr. Fernald’s Moonlight Blossom at 
the Prince of Wales's exploits it in another direc- 
tion, the direction of melodrama. He gives us a 
falsely accused, disinherited hero, a wicked younger 
brother, a jealous fraitresse, “secret police,” and 
all the rest of it. But the conventional story 
ceases to be a conventional story, and becomes 
a dainty, fragile—too fragile—Japanese curio. We 
have the manners and customs, religious senti- 
ments, ceremonious formality of speech, quaint 
courtship by “capping rhymes,” way of roping 
in prisoners, way of ladies waddling in clogs, way 
of riding in jinrikshas, way of drinking saki—all 
the “local colour.” But local colour is not dramatic 
vitality, and a curio is not a play. Mr. Fernald's 
little chinoiserie—The Cat and the Cherub—was 
amusing for its local colour, but was also of 
absorbing interest as a play. The Moonlight Blossom 
amuses, but never rivets the attention. It is 
delightful to see Mrs. Patrick Campbell as a sort 
of Japanese toy, wound up to prattle and coquet— 
almost like life. But Mr. Forbes Robertson in a 
top-knot leaves one unconvinced. The antics of 
Mr. James Welch, as a tipsy jinriksha man, who 
fights a duel on stilts, are indescribably droll. 


Mr. Kinsey Peile’s Interrupted Honeymoon at the 
Avenue is the old conventional “ comedy of errors” 
modernised by the introduction of cigarette-smoking 
ladies and what Mr. Gilbert calls “ high society talk.” 
There are mistakes about persons and about places. 
4. honeymooning couple are pelted with rotten eggs 
because they mistake their place of destination, and 
find themselves in the thick of a contested election. 
An eloping couple (the elopement is more or less an 
innocent one) find themselves more deeply com- 
promised than they had anticipated, because they 
arrive in mistake at the house where the honey- 
mooning couple are awaited. The fun is lively 
enough while it lasts; unfortunately, it does not 
last into the third act—one of those tedious third 
acts in which all the personages explain at great 
length to each other what the audience knows 
already. Miss Sarah Brooke and Miss Granville act 
pleasa: Sly enough, and Mr. Arthur Williams as a 





comic butler is more comic than the comic butlers of 


the stage are wont to be. A.B.W. 





FOR EVER. 

* \ Y man” was said of her husband by Mrs. 

ps Belliver with the emphasis of a lofty pride. 
As a delicate girl, with physical trouble the occupa- 
tion of her days and thoughts, she had been solaced 
by her mother: “ Bide a bit, my dear. Thee shall 
‘ev a Man when thee gits married.” And in five 
years of matrimony Mrs. Belliver had accounted 
them the words of prophecy. She believed in the 
prophetic, finding symbols in nature and omens in 
daily happenings. Joe Belliver realised the pro- 
mised condition every time she looked up blushing 
to the ruddy face at a height above her. 

The husband she had taken represented strength ; 
she worshipped the exuberant health in him. Dimly 
perceiving marriage to be a state of compromise or 
a state of war, Joe Belliver compromised. In his 
essence he was Nature's devotee and observer, riding 
his thirty miles a day on a stiff Dartmoor pony, 
and knowing all the secrets the moor had to give 
him, where Nature worked in broad tones and with 
large effects. His communion with the great silence, 
where he was but a sentient speck, bred a contempt 
for prophecy and omen, an impatience of small dis- 
putes. 

He never went to the little chapel at Badleigh 
Bridge from choice, but always in pursuance of his 
theory of compromise. For five years he had spent 
Sunday in the singing of hymns, and in the digestion 
of sermons made long to each other by the brethren 
of the scattered community, and marvelled at the 
strange light these ceremonies awoke in his wife’s 
face and the tears they drew from her eyes. It was 
mysterious to him that these results were born of a 
meagre room with whitewashed walls, and of a few 
singing voices overborne by an harmonium. He 
gazed into the great purple distances as they walked 
home by the rough track along the river, marvelling 
the more, but not discontent that she clung closer to 
him as they walked. 

“T veel the blessin’, Joe,” she might say. “ The 
Lord’s above us, an’ 'Eaven’s ev'ry where.” 

All his response would be a closer pressure of the 
arm. 

“Do ’e veel the blessin’ yerzel’, Joe? Zometimes 
I vancy you dawn’'t.” 

“’Tis a blessin’ to’ev a li'l ’ooman like you be, 
Minnie.” 

Joe vaguely comprehended her sigh, without 
understanding. 

Until five years of such Sunday rites had passed, 
Joe had never felt his rebellion against usages 
rising up over his love for his wife. Then it was 
following a Saturday of full life, when, at New- 
combe, he had feasted on the occasion of the October 
ale, and had his fill of the material, laughing earth, 
and, riding home against a red sunset, had imagined 
the world in hilarity, according with his mood. 
A virile man was he, rousing his wife from megrims, 
even to her own rare laughter, on his return, and 
causing in her a temporary abandonment to the 
ideal of gaiety and strength, and all human forces. 

Whether throagh remembrance, as a sunlit cloud, 
or mere joy in living, such as Joe Belliver felt when 
he trod the dew in the morning, he began his Sunday 
a gleeful man, singing, smartened himself into a 
Sabbath appearance, and set out, well satisfied 
with earth and being, for the day’s pilgrimage 
to Badleigh Bridge. The moor was all a gorgeous 
sweep of colour in its Fall purple. The sky was 
a barometer to him, and he now forecast a 
heavy rain in the West which would not reach 
them. He endured the harmonium with com- 
placence at the morning service, and was a welcome 
guest at a new-take dinner table. The day waxed 
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and waned gloriously and comfortably. Evening 
came, and the service in the little chapel was 
illuminated by fleeting candles in tin sconces. Then 
by some chance, a fervour seized upon the people, 
awakened by the passionate tones of the brother 
who led them and his burning words. The white 
walls echoed their cries and groans. Joe Belliver sat 
amazed, watching. The preacher had long left his 
exhortations; the spirit of the meeting was inar- 
ticulate. He came down from his platform, and 
walked among the benches, speaking in the ears of 
kneeling, sobbing people. The light Joe Belliver 
did not understand flooded the place, and shone 
through the streaming tears of his wife at his side. 
The preacher came to her and whispered. 

“ Ob, iss,” she gasped. “I veel the blessin’, praise 
the Lord!” 

To the question he put to Joe a simple lie might 
have been returned, but Joe did not return it. 

* Brother, brother!” said the preacher, pressing 
his arm. And he went back to the platform and 
prayed aloud for a brother who had not felt the 
saving grace, and commanded the prayers of all. 
Some eyes, turned towards him, saw the deep flush 
under Joe’s brown skin before he bent his head and 
covered his face. As they broke up he said no word, 
but walked straight through the group at the door, 
with his wife hanging to his arm. He looked neither 
left nor right. Mrs. Belliver had faint knowledge of 
the battle that raged in him as they took the river 
path under the increasing night. 

“Joe, Joe! You be strange,” she said. He strode 
along. He could formulate no expression of the 
offence against his dignity. He looked around, 
appealing to the hills rising on both sides of the 
swift-running stream, 

“Joe, Joe! What ’ev I done?” To this he 
could respond with “ Nothin’,” for hers was not the 
offence : but he said only the single word, and held 
himself upright. 

** Joe, you never bin like to this avore, zince us 
was married. Joe! Spaik to me.” 

“Iss,—'tidden you, Minnie, But I dawn’t like 
vor to be made a vool of, 'vore a passle o’ vokes.” 

“Eb, Joe! My Man! To think ’pon thee bein’ 
made any zich thing! Awn’y, the Lord move’ 
Brother Dean. An’ the Lord was there, Joe. Oh, 
Joe, if awn’y thee could veel the Spirit—I sh’u'd be 
‘appier'n I be now.” 

“What's the use? What do it main? What's 
the good o’ pertendin’? I reckon I bain’t no wuss’n 
any o’ mur. Why sh’u’d muncry out ‘pon me?” 

“ Joe—'tidden’ no pertendin’. ‘Tis real, real! 
"Ev vaith, an’ belaive, Joe, an’ you'd veel the blessin’, 
precicus, precious!” 

“T’ got a blessin’ avore God an’ map, in thee, 
Minnie. I do belaive—in doin’ my dooty, an’ payin’ 
my way, an’ obeyin’ the Ten Comman’ments. An’ I 
dawn't like vor to be ‘old up vor a shaw.” 

“Joe—my Man! But ‘tidden’ all, Joe. There's 
zummat beyon’—the life to come. You knaw I 
bain’t the strongest. S’posin’ that aught was to 
‘appen to me—w'u'd ’e like vor to think that was 
the end o’t? . . . Oh, Joe!” 

The cry struck his heart. He relaxed his up- 
rightness. He gathered her in his arms. “ Minnie! 
Dawn’t talk thicky way. What be zayin'’?” 

“Oh, I dunnaw.” She sobbed and reached up to 
kiss him. You'm big an’ strong, an’ vull of life an’ 
lustiness. You dawn’t zee jus’ what I zees. ’Tis all 
awn’y vor a little while, Joe; an’ I want vor to love 
‘e vor ever! ... to ‘ev ‘e vor ever, to old ’e for 
ever!” 

He thrilled to her passionate words, and was 
melted, ready to run in any groove. 

“ Minnie, my dear! Thee can veel my arm aroun’ 
‘e; thee knaw’st ‘ow I love thee.” 

“Iss, Joe. Oh, iss... But after, after!” 

Clinging to him, she lost speech. They walked 
slowly on, with arms entwined. The night was a 
deep blue, with stars shining through into the 
narrow valley. And as they went, the river rolling 





over the rocks to its unknown seemed to endlessly 
repeat her cry. Spectator of the mystery of her 
exaltation in the solemn quiet of the moorland 
night, Joe Belliver was compelled. He was more 
in tune with the mood of the supernatural than 
had been possible in the heat and excitement of the 
little chapel, They had a closer communion of 
spirit than he had known; he was subdued and 
awed by a misty glimpse into vast spaces. 

Within the familiar constraining walls of the 
riverside cottage, when he had lit their lamp and 
saw her moving about the kitchen in preparation of 
supper, his Ego became dominant again. He became 
the ineffably stronger, nourishing and protecting, 
and felt this consciousness when she nestled 
to him, sitting before the embers of a peat fire 
on the hearth. He was tolerant, considerate ; 
he worked out in a fresh field the theory of com- 
promise. 

She left him with a kiss. He made secure outside 
the house, and stood in the doorway, looking upon 
the dim shadowy hills. and the faint sbeen of the 
water. The stillness had given place to a cold, 
rushing breeze, north-westerly, along the river's 
course. Upwirds, the sky was opaque with clouds, 
a shimmer of lightning breaking through them. 
The river sang with a low’ moaning. He decided 
that long boots would be essential to him on the 
morrow, and before he went to bed he placed them 
ready. 

“ He found her on her knees by the bedside. He 
heard her saying low, “ For ever! For ever!” 

The night drew down upon the valley an intense 
blackness. The singing of the river grew louder; the 
cold breeze rattled among the few pines behind the 
house. The shimmer of lightning became a glare. 
A roll as of distant drums was added to the river's 
music. Rain pattered on the heather, and shone in 
the white flashing light. The storm marched, slow 
and majestic, over the moor, rattled among the 
crags of Black Tor, and advanced, ever following the 
river's course. 

It fell upon the house of sleep. The thunder 
crashed and echoed from hill to hill; the lightning 
hovered about the thatch. It struck one of the 
meagre pines, and brought it down, stripped and 
smouldering, to the ground. It lit the lonely moor, 
and split and tore the clouds above; it pierced the 
blinds of the upper room, and filled it with a fierce 
blue light. A crack that seemed to be tumbling the 
walls of the house about him woke the sound sleeper, 
Joe Belliver. His eyes dazed by the brilliant light, 
he stretched out his arms to his wife, and clasped air. 
He leaped up. She was not beside him. The open 
door admitted the cold breeze and the under-sound, 
beneath the thunder, of rain hissing into the river. 
From the stairs he saw in the kitchen doorway 4 
white figure, arms raised. 

“ Minnie!” he called. 

She did not hear, but ran out into the day of 
night, with her hair streaming in the wind, still 
raising her hands to the heavens where they opened 
and the unearthly light blazed through. It was 
but a few vards to the brink of the river, now risen 
high by the flood-water from the west. 

He was close to her as she stepped over, and 
fell, and was whirled downward by the frothing 
torrent. Nocry of his was heard above the turmoil 
of the storm. His mighty jump took him into the 
water at her side. He clasped her, and fought the 
strram with the burden in his arms. One chance 
of the struggle took him to the bank, but he caught 
nothing save grass, uprooted it, went spinning on. 
Fatigue succeeded a few lurid moments of raging 
desire for life. And then the river became a couch 
of down with a celestial light playing softly upon 
it, and all sounds deadened save its slumber song, 
* But after, and after!” 

They came to rest on the shingle bed at Badleigh 
Bridge, and a gentle morning was smiling on their 
close embrace when the first peat-cutter passed 


that solitary way. R. A. J. WALLING. J 
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LETTERS TO THE 
BOATING AT OXFORD IN THE ‘THIRTIES. 


Srr,—My warm thanks are due to your correspendent for 
his comments on my last paper. Readjusting the landmarks of 
my memory in the light of his first criticism, I find that 1841 
was the year in which I saw the Oxford boat from Hammer- 
smith bridge. 1 was driving over it with Mr. Gregorie, at 
that time a well-known London magistrate; and, having bets 
on the race, he stopped his horses to watch. Of course, Menzies 
was University ; it was a slip of the pen. Tom Hughes, in his 
“Memoir of a Brother,” gives the narrative, not so clearly as 
your correspondent, whose account of the 1829 race, with its 
apt extract from Herbert Snow’s verses, is also delightful. 
Charles Wordsworth, writing of that year, celebrates a Dares 
as well as an Entellus, Moore, seven in the boat, as well as 
Toogood, five. No doubt Brain and Muscle went together in 
the ‘Thirties ; but I imagine that Falstaff’s proportion of bread 
to sack was borne by Muscle in the "Thirties by Brain to-day. 
For the “College Oar’s” kind opening words I thank him 
cordially: in years he is oldish, I am old; both of us, I 
imagine, young in heart and spirit— 


EDITOR, 


nec tarda senectus 
Debilitat vires animi, mutatque vigorem, 


—Your obedient NESTOR. 


“PACE ON THE ROAD.” 


Str,—Every antomobilist will, I am sure, be pleased that 
THE SPEAKER has noticed the motor-car movement, since so 
few papers in this kingdom appear to realise the enormous 
future which it undoubtedly has before it. Will you, however, 
permit me to point out that the article contains statements 
which to many automobilists whom I have consulted appear 
to be incorrect ; and in view of the opposition to the movement 
and the ignorance concerning motor vehicles which exist in 
this country, 1 beg to ask that you will permit me to bring 
before your readers remarks on some of the statements made 
by the writer of the article. 

(i.) The article states: “The motor-car cannot, like the 
electric trolly car, have a greater brake-power than that 
usually applied in propulsion.” Now the best motor-cars 
are invariably fitted with several brakes, two of which at 
least are each capable of immediately stopping the driving 
wheels. No more efficient brake is possible than that which 
will stop the wheels, whatever be the brake-power employed. 

(ii.) The article states: “Some mechanical substitute for 
the horse may be invented but . . . until it is discovered the 
limit of speed to 14 miles an hour . . . ought to be very strictly 
enforced.” 

Any sober-minded man who has travelled 1,000 miles on 
best cars on English roads, could not, I submit, make this 
statement. Those who have the progress of automobilism at 
heart naturally desire to see slow speeds upheld in traffic and in 
the neighbourhood of houses, villages, ete.; but over many 
miles of roads in the country, where there are no houses at the 
roadside and no crossings or by-roads, a speed of at least 25 
miles an hour could be run without the slightest danger to other 
users of the road. In France hundreds of miles are driven 
every day by hundreds of motor-vehicles—not only on the big 
high-roads but on the country by-roads, and high speeds are 
foolishly used even through villages and towns. This latter 
proceeding, of course, cannot be upheld; but the fact remains 
that so great is the control, both as regards brake-power and 
steering, which a driver has over a motor-vehicle, that accident 
to other users of the reads is almost unknown. As regards 
mishaps to the users of motor-carriages themselves, almost 
every accident which has occurred has proved on inquiry to 
be due to want of experience on the part of the driver, who has 
been tempted to run at very excessive speed (say 40 to 50 miles 
an hour) down a steep hill. This points to the necessity of 
the examination by a competent body—such as the Automobile 
Club—of all drivers, and the granting of licences by the Local 
Government Board. 

As undoubtedly motor-vehicles will be very largely used in 
this country ere long, recommendations to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the restriction of speed should, it is submitted, 
only be made by those who have travelled on up-to-date auto- 
mobiles. The users of such machines would, I think, to a man, 
guarantee that if a Parliamentary Committee were appointed to 
inquire into this matter, and the members composing it were 
driven—as the writer has driven abroad—over roads at high 
speeds, they would gain such an insight into the marvellous 
properties of an automobile vehicle as would fully convince 
them that the limitation of speed to 14 miles an hour—however 
necessary a much lower speed may be in traffie—would be both 
absurd and iniquitous so far as country roads in England are 
concerned, 

(iii.) The article states: “They are made so that a high 
speed is their natural pace, and the vibration when going slowly 
is too unpleasant to be easily borne.” 





This is entirely erroneous so far as first-class machines are 
concerned. An up-to-date French carriage capable of travelling 
at over 30 miles an hour is so fitted that it may be run in 
the densest traffic at 2 or 3 miles an hour without the slightest 
vibration and with scarcely any noise. 

In this moruing’s paper there is an account of an inquest on 
a man who was killed owing to a motor vehicle which was being 
driven, admittedly, at only 6 miles an hour. The jury added a 
rider to the verdict of accidental death, that the earliest attention 
of the authorities be drawn to the many serious accidents which 
have oceurred through motor-ears, surely this is illogical. 
The motor-cars did not cause the deaths, The horses caused the 
deaths as they did when bicyeles were introduced, and similar 
accidents have taken place owing to a horse being frightened by 
a newspaper blowing along the road, or some other unusual 
occurrence. 

Does not this agitation against speed on roads arise from 
pure ignorance? just as in the early days of the railway industry 
the directors of a certain railway company summarily dismissed 
one of their drivers because he drove his train for a short dis- 
tance at the rate of over 40 miles an hour! 

It is devoutly to be hoped that before the Local Government 
Board accepts any of the suggestions made by agitators, it will 
appoint an intelligent and unbiased body of men to test, with the 
co-operation of the Automobile Club, what speeds may safely be 
used on country roads, and what appliances should be fitted to 
an automobile vehicle to secure proper stopping power and 
guiding control. 

It is difficult to understand on what grounds there should be 
an agitation against the use of high speeds on country roads. 
What accidents have been caused by automobiles to the users of 
the highroads? Curiously enough, the accidents have arisen 
in many cases from the untrustworthiness of the horse! The 
horse cannot be trusted to go in the direction desired by his 
driver if there be presented before him any object which he is 
not used to meeting on the road. 

When the bicycle was first introduced accidents occurred by 
the hundred to horse drivers and bicyclists owing to the 
objection of the horse to the bicycle. It is not, as some people 
imagine, the noise of the motor vehicle which frightens the 
horse, for the horse will shy at an electric vehicle which is 
standing still by the roadside and from which no noise issues, 
Again, bicycles made no noise, but horses shied. Only recently 
when driving a motor-vehicle in France downhill with the 
engine disengaged, and the carriage consequently running 
noiselessly on its big pneumatic tyres, a horse harnessed to a 
cart shied and backed the cart right across the road. The 
motor carriage, weighing 24 ewt. with its five occupants and 
luggage, was stopped m about 5 yards. The motor-car did 
what was required of it. The horse did not. 

Trials which were held, and published, by the Automobile 
Club and submitted to the Local Government Board, showed 
that a motor-phaeton, travelling at 16 miles an hour down a 
gradient of 1 in 13, could be stopped without undue strain on 
the vehicle in 13 yards. In case of emergency the stoppage 
would be far quicker. Again, a petrol-driven van weighing 
2 tons 7 ewt, and carrying in addition a load of 1 ton 10 ewt., 
when travelling on the flat at 10 miles an hour, stopped in less 
than 7 yards. 

If you will kindly put the writer of the article into com- 
munication with me, I shall be happy to arrange for him to 
have a drive on an up-to-date automobile to prove to him that 
his remark as to vibration at low speed does not apply in the 
ease of a good motor-car. Such a drive would, I think, con- 
elusively prove to him also that the limit of 14 miles an hour, 
so far as uninterrupted stretches of country road are concerned, 
is a piece of grandmotherly legislation which—although wy 
wise, in view of the ignorance which existed at the time of the 
framing of the law—should not be enforced, but the limit 
should be raised, so far as open country roads are concerned.— 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

A MEMBER OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB. 

September 27th. 








THE DIVER. 


WIFT arrowy flight through sun-soft air : 
Bright kiss of waters crystal cool: 
The middle darkness of the pool, 
Of shadowed monsters half aware: 
While deafened by the eddying swirl 
I waver back to life again, 
And those June heavens’ turquoise stain 
Far-flecked with plumes of flying pearl. 


Ah! joy, to feel the silken wave 
Slip softly over breast and side, 
And send great eddies circling wide, 
To flood the vole’s grass-hidden cave, 
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And stir the waterlily’s raft 

At anchor in yon little bay 

Where points of fluttering sapphire play, 
And almost wreck that fairy craft. 


O beauty of the day that dies! 

O scented airs from mead and wood! 
O pleasure of the dancing blood! 

As from the river I arise, 

And by its pure embraces seem 

Of passion and of care bereft, 

A spirit just set free that left 

Its heavy body in the stream. 


EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


ETON AND ETON.* 


YHERE is an Eton venerable, fostering, queenly, 
the crowned Cajeta of Alneid heroes; the Eton 

of English history. Theve is an Eton modern, low- 
pitched, gladiatorial, flannelled mother of the 
cricketer, the turfite, the M.F H; the Eton of fin de 
siécledecadence. Each finds a chronicle in the books 
before us. The issue of the beautiful reprint of 
Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s “History” (1) is stimu- 
lated by Mr. Sterry’s “ Annals,”’ noticed in these 
columns a year ago—a vindication of the fact that 
the former writer, and he alone, is the historian of 
Eton College. Handsomer than ever in its present 
garb, it utilises several books which have appeared 
since its last edition, adding two beautiful illustra- 
tions and ninety pages of fresh matter. The arrange- 
ment is, as before, chronological, but with a special 
and interesting chapter on Montem. The author 
well brings out what has always seemed to us the 
unique charm of his great school’s inception. We see 
the young king in the springtide of his reign, enthu- 
siastic, pious, scholarly, throwing all his energies 
into a work, at once religious and educational, which 
should proceed to completeness before his eyes, 
visible always from the windows and terraces of 
his palace. He studies with his uncle Cardinal 
Beaufort’s aid the constitution and working of 
Winchester, that he may frame from it an off- 
spring which shall be matre pulchra pulchrior ; 
we read of his incessant personal supervision, 
his successive changes of plan, his impatient 
exp°ctation of the requisite papal Bulls, his careful 
fashioning of a heraldic college shield, his tempting 
Waynflete from Winchester to impress the Wyke- 
hamical stamp upon his newly opened school, his 
affectionate greetings of the boys whenever they 
cross his path, his gleeful despatch of messengers 
to the school to announce the birth of a Prince— 
that birth which, driving his heir presumptive to 
despair of the succession, brought to pass his own 
ruin, and the sore peril of his beloved foundation. 
By Edward IV. steps were actually taken to suppress 
the college; discarding the traditional interposition 
of Jane Shore, Sir H. M. Lyte ascribes its deliverance 
to the influence of Lord Rivers, the new Queen’s 
brother, and to the wise guidance of Waynflete, now 
Bishop of Winchester,.who well deserves the name 
of Eton’s second founder. Favoured by the two 
first Tudors, exempted from Thomas Cromwell's 
devastating edicts, conforming dexterously to re- 
action under Edward and to Mary's savagery, con- 
ciliating Elizabeth by the customary flattery whose 
Latinity veils its fulsomeness, in the opening of the 
seventeenth century it is established in repute and 
wealth, its high-born commensals or independent 
students numerous and lucrative, the pressure for 
admission into college as great as at the present 
day. From the pens of William Malim in the six- 
teenth, of Thomas James in the eighteenth century, 





: 1) —_ of Eton College.” By Sir H. C. “Maxwell Lyte 
sondon: Macmillan & Co, (2) ** Memories of Etor d Etonians,”’ 
By Alfred Lubbock. London: John Murray. ae 





we have minute accounts of the scholars’ daily 
life, food, lessons, holidays, amusements; at the 
earlier epoch, of the hawthorn gathering on Mayday, 
the nutting in September, the Boy Bishop on St. 
Hugh’s Feast; later, of incipient fives and cricket, 
of chuck-farthing and hopscotch, of the rolling 
circle’s speed which Gray commemorates. After 
the accession of the Stuarts its history is bound up 
with the names of successive Provosts, Fellows, 
Headmasters; of Savile and Wotton; of the “ ever 
memorable” Hales; of Monck, brother to the famous 
general; of Snape, who sounded the first note in the 
prolonged Bangorian controversy. The numbers rise 
from 207 to 400, decline under Dr. George, in spite of 
his world-wide fame as a Latin versifier, rise again 
to 433, touch 777, the Olympic number, in the early 
thirties of this century under Hawtrey, who danced 
for joy, futuri inscius, when this unmanageable 
figure was reached. Keate’s life is told at length, 
and well told; the inevitable extract from Eothen 
is transcribed, though the author cannot make up 
his mind as to the accent on the second syllable, and 
calls the author ./. A. Kingiake. It was Edthen in 
the first edition, Eothen in the fourth; in a letter 
which lies before us, written by A. W. Kinglake in 
1857, itis spelt Eéthen. To Hawtrey, the omniscient, 
the magnanimous, the much-enduring, more cordial 
justice is rendered than by Mr. Sterry ; the “ courtly 
Goodall,” as Disraeli calls him, well-meaning, narrow- 
minded Hodgson, highbred, unassuming Goodford, 
are in their turn hit off with a sympathetic and 
respectful but a truthful and impartial pen. Scat- 
tered through the pages, late and early, are many 
well-told facts of interest. We hear of boys 
touched for the evil by James II., of the barbarous 
annual ram hunts, of a grotesque election to the 
Provostship lasting thirty-one hours in the chapel, 
of a visit from the Allied Sovereigns when the King 
of Prussia kissed pretty Mre. Keate, declaring that 
she reminded him of his wife ; and when old Blucher’s 
hand was wrung so often and so hard that he was 
unable to lift his bottle for a week. George III. was 
almost an Etonian, incessantly visiting the school, 
gossiping with its dignitaries on the Terrace, invit- 
ing the boys to balls and concerts, bestowing on them 
his peculiar waggery when he met them in his rides. 
The selfish misanthrope who succeeded him showed 
no interest in the school, but William IV. was almost 
as popular as his father. In an address by George 
Smythe, the original of Coningsby, he is apostro- 
phised as “ another George, our loved, our lost.” He 
never failed to attend the speeches, and on one 
oceasion, pointing to the Provost Goodall, he said 
to Dr. Keate, “‘ When he goes I'll make you him.” 
“T could never think of going before your Majesty” 
was Goodall’s dexterous rebuke. Few chapters in 
the book fail to bristle with allusions to the birch 
and block. When Dr. Moberly left Oxford for Win- 
chester he published a volume of University sermons, 
in which the phrase “we must revive our flagging 
energies” appeared as “we must revive our 
flogging energies.” The sentence might have 
been more appropriately adopted by the Eton 
masters, for executions there were far more 
numerous and merciless than at Winchester. 
Malim’s exploits induced Ascham to write his 
*Scholemaster”; Heath flogged seventy boys at 
once, Keate more than one hundred. Of famous boys 
there are fewer anecdotes than we might expect; 
but there is an ill-written letter to his father from 
the first William Pitt; Charles Fox, returning to 
school after four months at Paris, struts with airs of 
fashion till he is laughed at by the boys and flogged 
by the headmaster ; Shelley is bullied and miserable; 
the Microcosm and the LZtonian are connected 
with the names of Canning and of Praed. School 
games, bulking disproportionately in most school 
histories, are considerately handled here, little being 
given beyond the chronology and circumstance of 
their introduction and development. “ Bodily exer- 
cise profiteth little,” Charles Wordsworth, himself 
the best oar, cricketer, skater of his day, used to 
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quote from St. Paul; “still,” he would always add, 
“it profiteth;” and with this modified homage to 
its claims Sir H. Maxwell Lyte seems to be content. 
In Mr. Lubbock’s estimation (2) it is the only 
thing which profiteth; he belongs to the muscular 
school, which rates athletics higher than intellect, 
puts a captain of the Eleven far above a winner of 
the Newcastle. He went to Eton in the ‘fifties at 
eight years old, and left at seventeen; two-thirds of 
his book, containing the adventures of his school life, 
the names and nicknames of his contemporaries, will 
be of interest to Etonians and to no one else; the 
“rather amusing” anecdotes which made schoolboys 
“split,” falling flat on the hardened and fastidious 
palates of older men. His earlier experiences were 
aquatic; a spectator of cricket merely till about 
fourteen years old, he then took seriously to the 
game, and “was given his flannels” for the Win- 
chester match of 1861. As an interlude in boating and 
cricket, school work receives incidental and resent- 
ful mention; he “loathed” lessons, pupil room, re- 
petitions; while in the lowest class his tutor Hardisty 
taught him little or nothing, and he redeemed the 
time in school by shooting peas at Stephen Hawtrey’s 
bald, shining head. In his next form we are told 
that “no boy ever tried to learn a repeating, con- 
struing, or any other lesson,” and Joynes, Master of 
the Fourth, was “unable to explain anything.” 
Remove teaching appeared to him “very tedious 
and irksome,” but he “ scamped his work as much as 
possible.” He was rejoiced to find in mathematical 
Ottley “a pleasant and agreeable man,” who pre- 
ferred talking over the events of the day to grinding 
Algebra and Euclid; and when placed under the 
well-known French teacher H. Tarver, he made, 
strange to say, “little progress in the language.” 
Rising through successive divisions, he took part in 
the playful impertinences inflicted on “Johnny” 
Yonge and “ Badger” Hale, beguiled, finally, the 
tedium of “Judy” Durnford’s painstaking explana- 
tions by cutting his name in large letters on the 
table. Amid these harmless eccentricities, punc- 
tuated with frequent “swishings,” nine years glided 
swiftly by; sadly and nervously, almost tearfully, 
he took leave of Balston and his tutor; and, pre- 
sented with forty bats and a hundred and thirty 
leaving books, devoted his succeeding years and the 
remaining chapters of his book to obtaining and 
registering ‘ double centuries” and “ record scores” 
in every part of England. We have transcribed 
from his Autobiography literally and without malice; 
it derives lurid interest from the fact that it repre- 
sents the life of at least ninety-five per cent. amongst 
Eton Oppidans to-day. Not for the most part 
tyrannical, cruel, vicious, with little bullying, fag- 
ging, fighting, card-playing, drinking, so far as his 
testimony goes; but a life in which the nind bore to 
the body the proportion of Falstaff’s bread to sack, 
a life of low ideals, a life of deteriorating idleness. 
Pupils coming to the school well taught and full of 
promise almost inevitably lost ground ; expostulated 
with by his tutor for ignorance, with the reproach 
that his younger brother could have answered the 
question, a boy replied in all sincerity, “ Perhaps he 
could, sir, but then he has not been at Eton so long 
as I have.” Good are cricket, boating, football; no 
Englishman, certainly no public school man, will 
deny it; but are they sufficient as an equipment for 
life's struggles? do they minister to that higher 
humanity which is our being’s end and aim? Mr. 
Lubbock quotes the hackneyed saying of the Duke 
of Wellington; Sir H. Maxwell Lyte doubts its 
authenticity, and refers it, if genuine, to the fisticuffs 
not the games; anyhow, it was at Assaye and Torres 
Vedras, not at Eton, that Waterloo was won. That 
brain, not muscle, is the arbiter of human progress 
alike in war as in peace was the lesson of the great 
Franco-German contest; are we to confess that the 
first of Euglish schools in educational equipment 
and in social prestige sets itself to paralyse the 
higher faculty by disuse, to deform the lower into 


hypertrophy ? W. T. 





REVIEWS. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


SHREWsBURY ScHooL. By George William 
Fisher. London: Methuen & Co. 


ANNALS OF 


FF\HE Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury was 

founded under the Education Commission of 
Edward VI. out of the estates of two dissolved Colle- 
giate Churches. Ten years elapsed before its endow- 
ments were confirmed, its statutes drawn, its buildings 
opened to between two and three hundred boys, in 
1562. Its governors were the Bailiffs of the town 
conjointly with St. John’s College, Cambridge; its 
funds were kept in a chest, whose four separate 
keys were held by the Headmaster, the Bailiffs, the 
senior Alderman, the senior Common Councilman, 
The school hours were ten out of the twenty-four in 
summer, eight in winter; the school books were the 
recognised Latin classics of to-day, with Xenophon, 
Isocrates, and the Greek Testament. The games 
were chess, archery, running, wrestling, leaping. 
No yearly fees were paid, but entrance money was 
exacted, ranging from ten shillings for a lord’s son 
to eightpence for a resident plebeian. The first 
master, Thomas Ashton, was a man of consequence, 
having credit with important persons, and even 
with Elizabeth herself; and to him is due the con- 
stitution and initial prosperity of the school. Under 
his successor, Lawrence, the numbers rose to four 
hundred, the school became famous for its Plays 
and Pageants, while among the pupils were Sir Philip 
Sidney and his brother Robert. Under Thomas 
Chaloner the Civil War broke out, the numbers fell, 
the master was expelled as a malignant by the 
victorious Parliament, and wandered from one place 
to another, setting up a school at each, and every- 
where drawing to himself boys. His Puritan sue- 
cessor was in his turn removed at the Restoration ; 
the school steadily dwindled; Leonard Hotchkis, an 
accomplished antiquary and scholar, whose edition 
of “Hephzstion” formed the basis long after of 
Gaisford’s famous work, failed to revive its reputa- 
tion; and the intemperate and careless James 
Atcherley allowed the fine library to be defaced, 
and brought the school in number and in character 
to the very lowest point. A golden age succeeded 
under the famous Samuel Butler. Of his life, re- 
cently written by his grandson, and in these columns 
reviewed at length, Mr. Fisher can only repeat the 
most interesting facts and the most pungent stories ; 
and while describing Butier’s methods, leaves us in 
doubt as to the secret of his unrivalled success. His 
pupil Dr. Kennedy, and Kennedy’s pupil Dr. Moss, 
have handed on the Idan torch undimmed. The 
school has been moved to a finer site above the 
Severn, equalling other great schools in the beauty 
of its buildings no less than in the renown of its 
scholarship. 

The names of its illustrious pupils, carefully 
recorded by Mr. Fisher, are not so numerous as in 
the case of Eton and Harrow, of Winchester and 
Westminster; since throughout its career the school 
was mainly local, was largely fed from undis- 
tinguished homes, and turned out boys not lifted 
by their names and their position to conspicuous 
and historical eminence in diplomacy, peerage, 
senate. But in its roll are inscribed the names of 
Halifax the Trimmer; of Judge Jeffreys, Williams, 
Powys, instruments of the second James’ tyranny ; 
of Pope’s namby-pamby Phillips, of Rowland Hill, of 
Dr. Adams, Johnson's friend and host at Pembroke 
College; of a long list in recent times; Thomson, 
Fraser, Walsham How, as bishops; Scott, of the 
Greek lexicon; Monro, James Riddell, W. J. Clark, 
among the scholars; Lord Thring, Canon Eyton, the 
novelist Stanley Weyman; above all, the naturalist 
Charles Darwin, whom Butler contemned as a poco 
curante, and whose statue now adorns his native 
town. A large part of the book is taken up with 
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the outfrecuidance of successive bailiffs, claiming, 
enforcing, hardly surrendering to judicial decisions 
their continued encroachments on the privileges of 
the masters or the authority of St. John’s College, 
and robbing the school chest in order to defray the 
legal expenses which their acrimonious wrong- 
headedness had invoked. The mischief of these 
disturbances, again and again disastrous to the 
interests of the school, was inherent in the mistaken 
policy, which, even in our own day, to the ruin of 
some good schools and the detriment of many more, 
gives undue power over scholastic institutions to the 
ignorant burgessesof a town. But it is not pleasant 
reading, and helps to explain what we are obliged to 
admit is the general dulness of the book. With its 
illustrations of school buildings, interiors, person- 
alities, its minute sequent impartial chronicle of 
celebrities and traditions, distinctions and reverses, 
work and games, it will be valuable to old Salopians 
—and that is probably its aim. 


NEW ITALY. 


A History or Iranian UNITY BEING A POLITICAL 
History oF Itraty From IS814 To 1871. By Bolton 
King. Two Volumes. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


THE kingdom of Italy has never wanted detractors. 
These have some grounds: she is loaded with 
debt; she keeps up a _ military force beyond 
her strength, and yet would have no chance in a 
conflict with a great European Power; wide- 
spread poverty and discontent prevail within her 
borders; the Church, as represented by its head, 
is still unreconciled, though its enmity be more 
apparent than real. The more extreme Liberals, on 
the other hand, urge that the end is not yet attained, 
that a republic and not the exaltation of one of the 
Italian petty States is the true goal of the Italian 
people. The lovers of the picturesque sigh 
for that dignified mediszval Rome which has been 
replaced by a sort of third-rate Paris. Also, we 
know what the Papal power of to-day is, how 
even Protestant powers have come to see in the 
Pope the perfection of justice, wisdom, and pru- 
dence. Could the old temporal power have been 
so bad when the spiritual power is to-day exercised 
with such exquisite wisdom? To all who ask those 
questions the study of this careful, learned, and 
moderate treatise is strenuously recommended; it 
is the only adequate political history during the 
present century in the English or perhaps in any 
language. A too sensitive literary conscience makes 
the author confess that he has been unable to 
consult certain modern official publications ; but the 
book is evidently the outcome of very wide and 
careful reading, and it is scarce likely to be super- 
seded. 

Those who run down the present urge in 
effect that the improvements are more nominal 
than real. They admit the change has benefited 
the middle class and generally those engaged 
in commerce, but they say it has been worse for 
the poorer folk. These are scarcely better paid, 
and prices are higher. Of old, custom was above 
law, and it secured certain rights for the peasant ; 
but now the middleman comes in, and the iron law 
of supply and demand, the fierce and unscrupulous 
commercial spirit, exacts the utmost return for 
its money, and condemns the masses to a hopeless 
toil for a mere pittance. Even if the burdens of 
modern Italy are less than of old their incidence is 
altered. Old evils are forgotten, new ones are felt 
with stinging force. To these pessimistic views the 
two volumes before us make an excellent corrective. 
They narrate with copious details the condition of 
the various Italian States, especially those of the 
Church and the two Sicilies before the time of their 
absorption into the kingdom of Italy; they show 
how trade was crushed, how justice was a mere 
name, how every department of State was hope- 
lessly corrupt, how, notwithstanding gorgeous 





religious ceremonials, there was flagrant immorality. 
The Inquisition was in full force, and the common 
people were kept in a state of brutish ignorance. 
Their material condition was even worse than now, 
but they could not voice their discontent. How rash 
to suppose it non-existent! 

Modern Italy takes its rise with Napoleon ; hence 
Mr. King begins his history in 1814, when Napoleon's 
power was setting, just as he concludes it with the 
occupation of Rome in 1871. The Emperor for a 
time made Italy one; though he came as a con- 
queror he remained as a benefactor. His en- 
lightened system of administration, his suppression 
of overgrown religious establishments, his destruc- 
tion of antiquated and cumbersome methods, had 
some permanent effect. When the old rulers 
returned they were not able exactly to recall the 
old state of things. Just as in English history the 
Restoration of Charles II. did not quite continue 
the government of Charles I.—because the new ideas 
could not be eliminated—so it was in Italy. <A spirit 
had moved over the stagnant waters, new ideas 
had entered mens’ minds, and it is to that time 
that we must trace the small beginning which in 
our own day has resulted in Italian unity. The 
story is a long one; it comprises the histories of 
many kingdoms and various institutions; it contains 
within itself the biographies of many great men, as 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour. In such a current there 
must be many backwaters, there must be many 
failures, many incomplete successes; but the record 
is an inspiring one, and is full of hope for the future. 
Fairly considered, the progress has been enormous, 
and we have every right to believe that it will be 
continuous-and increasing. 


ANOTHER AMERICAN TREATISE ON 
DEMOCRATIC POLITICS. 
THe Lesson OF PopuLAR GOVERNMENT. 


Bradford. 
millan Co. 


By Gamaliel 
In two volumes. New York: The Mace- 


Tuis book is another instance of that remarkable 
fertility of American literature in the field of 
political theory and constitutional law to which 
attention has more than once been called in the 
columns of THE SPEAKER. We gather from Mr. 
Bradford's preface that he has devoted the thoughts 
of many years to his subject, and has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the journals of his own 
country. In the book before us he presents us with 
the general result of his studies, which, though they 
have embraced England and some other European 
States, have been in the main concerned with the 
institutions of the United States. The weak point 
Of the book is its somewhat discursive character, 
which makes the main thread of argument not 
easy to follow, frequently leading the reader into 
side issues, and which interweaves with the dis- 
cussion of general questions long criticisms of 
particular books, some of them too slight to 
deserve the elaborate treatment that is awarded 
to them. Mr. Bradford is, indeed, sometimes not 
sufficiently discriminating in his citation of authors, 
for he refers to books of such slight value as Sir 
Erskine May’s “ Democracy in Europe,” and Mr. 
S. Amos’ “ Primer of the English Constitution,” as 
if they were works of authority, and he actually 
quotes leading articles in the Times and Spectator 
as evidence of the conduct of the Progressives in 
the London County Council. It is also a little 
surprising to find that he devotes a chapter to a 
perfectly superfluous refutation of Mr. Lecky’s 
“Liberty and Democracy,” a treatise the greater 
part of which those who most respect its author's 
historical works can call nothing better than a 
long political party pamphlet. Some of Mr. 
Bradford's chapters are occupied with discussions 
of recent events and controversies in the United 
States, such as the currency problem and the 
question of Imperialiem. These are interesting, 
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perhaps more interesting to English than they will 
be to American readers, but they are not well suited 
to what is primarily meant to be a philosophical 
treatise on a very large and difficult subject. 

These features of the book make it less easy than 
we could wish to give a general account of its 
contents or to examine its conclusions. On the 
whole, however, we take the author’s main doctrine 
to be that the capital fault of popular or democratic 
Governments, especially in the United States and in 
France, is the excessive power granted to legislatures, 
with the consequent weakness of the Executive and 
the elimination of proper responsibility to the people. 
He is eager to repel the charge that universal suffrage 
is to blame for the faults of American national and 
State government on which he dwells, and repeatedly 
asserts his full faith in democratic principles. The 
incapacity, the sordidness, the frequent corrupti- 
bility of legislative bodies in the United States 
(assuming his account of them to be correct), the 
low level of intelligence and character among their 
members, the want of public interest in their pro- 
ceedings, are, to his mind, chiefly, indeed almost 
wholly, due to their defective organisation and their 
disjunction from the Executive. The organisation 
that they have is merely that of parties, and of 
parties not led by responsible persons, as in the 
British Parliament, but controlled either from out- 
side or else by caucuses within the Chamber. In 
his view— 
the only reaily indispensable part of the Government is the 
Executive, which is the instrument for carrying it on. The 
legislature is, or should be, the instrument for testing the work 
of the Executive and insuring that the Government is carried 
on solely with a view to the interests of the governed as a 
whole. As soon as the legislature undertakes to do the govern- 
ing and reduces the Executive to be merely its agent, the result 
is, first, weakness and confusion, then corruption and the rule of 
private interests, then anarchy and chaos, and finally, after 
more or less of civil contlict, the restoration of order as the 
least of two evils and by the tacit or enforced consent of the 
people, through the strong hand of despotism. The protection 
of society against faction and violence, against powerful com- 
binations of private interests on the one hand or outbreaks of 
mob riot on the other, is not, and never can be, found in the 
legislature itself, but in a firm and strong Executive Govern- 
meut holding the contending forces in control with a steady 
hand. The security against abuse of this Executive power, a 
risk undoubtedly so great, especially if there is room for collu- 
sion with the legislature or any of its factions, that only the 
im; ortance of the end justifies the incurring it, consists in the 
mass of public opinion. 


Mr. Bradford is profoundly disgusted with the 
existing condition of politics in the United States, and 
censures so severely first the Federal Government, 
then the State Governments,and then the city Govern- 
ments, that it is hard to say which is worst in his eyes. 
He does not, however, blame the Federal Constitu- 
tion, nearly all of whose provisions he approves as 
well suited to the country. Neither does he biame 
the people nor the principles of democracy in 
general, avowing his cordial attachment to and 
faith in them. The source of all the evil seems 
to him to reside in the mechanism of the 
American Government, and especially in the ex- 
clusion of the President’s Cabinet from Congress, 
which deprives the two Houses from real leadership 
and throws the control of affairs into the hands of 
practically irresponsible committees. Similarly in 
the State Governments he finds the root of mischief 
in the absence from the legislatures of responsible 
officials and in the universal dominance of the Com- 
mittee system. He examines various remedies that 
have been proposed for admitted evils—such as pro- 
portional representation, the extension of the so- 
called Referendum, the reform of the primary party 
meetings—and dismisses them in turn as insufficient. 
He does not even think that the patriotism and 
interest in public affairs of the average citizen can 
be expected to rise higher than at present. These 
remedial expedients or grounds of hope being set 
aside, he falls back on the improvement of the 
legislatures by the introduction of responsible 
officials—a change which, so far as the Houses of 








Congress are concerned, could be made without 
any change in the Federal Constitution by allow- 
ing the ministers of the President to appear and 
speak and answer questions, though to make them 
members with the right of voting it would be 
necessary to amend that instrument. 

Americans are better qualified than Englishmen 
can be to judge how far Mr. Bradford is right either 
in his diagnosis of the disease or in the remedy 
which he propounds with so much hopefulness and 
supports by such an array of arguments drawn 
from many quarters. So far, however, as English 
critics can venture to form an opinion, they will, 
we think, be disposed to agree with Mr. Brad- 
ford’s view that the want of responsibility of 
legislatures to the people and the want of leader- 
ship in legislative chambers upon which he dwells 
are real evils, will join with him in preferring our 
English Cabinet system to that which prevails in 
the United States, and will approve the idea that 
the experiment should be tried at Washington of 
permitting Cabinet officials to answer questions 
and join in debate. A weighty Committee of the 
United States Senate (whose report Mr. Bradford 
quotes) declared in 1881 in favour of this experi- 
ment, but nothing seems to have ever come of 
their deliverance, the general sentiment of both 
Houses being evidently hostile to any such change. 
But most Englishmen will also think that there 
must be other causes at work besides the want 
of leadership in legislatures to produce in the 
United States such grave mischiefs as Mr. Bradford 
describes, and they will ask whether the decline 
in legislatures all over the world which we hear 
so often commented on by many writers in divers 
countries must not be due to some more general 
causes than that, peculiar to America, which is 
so sharply criticised in this book. France and 
Italy and Belgium, as well as the British self- 
governing colonies, have all adopted a Cabinet 
system with officials sitting in representative 
chambers, yet none of these legislatures can be 
deemed satisfactory. The cause which Mr. Bradford 
propounds may be what logicians call a vera causa 
so far as it goes, and yet quite insufficient to explain 
all the phenomena. And in the same way the 
remedy he prescribes may be worth trying, yet 
by no means fit to cope with the disease as a whole 
or to effect a thorough and permanent cure. Still, 
such discussions as the book contains ought to be 
very useful in the United States, and are not devoid 
either of interest or utility for ourselves. No one 
can deny that democratic Governments have failed 
to realise during the last thirty years all that was 
expected from them by many philosophers as well 
as by all political reformers sixty years ago, when 
England was practically the only example in Europe 
of a free, prosperous, and peaceful Government. 
Accordingly, although we cannot say that Mr. Brad- 
ford carries us all the way with him, we have found 
much valuable matter in his book, and may express 
the hope that it will be largely read. It is 
written with wide knowledge and much acute- 
ness, and is obviously inspired by a genuine patriot- 
ism, the patriotism of one who loves his country so 
heartily as to see the faults of her government 
with very clear eyes, and to describe them with a 
bold and vigorous pen. He is one of many recent 
instances to show that the indiscriminate glorifica- 
tion of their political institutions which used to be 
remarked among Americans has now quite passed 
away from the literary class, and survives only 
among the ignorant, or among vulgar politicians, 
who wish to tickle the ears of groundlings. Such 
books as this, and as those of three other American 
writers whom Mr. Bradford frequently quotes—Mr, 
Woodcow Wilson, Mr. Henry Jones Ford, and Mr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell—show how much thought and 
ability is now being devoted in the United States to 
the examination of constitutional and political 
reforms. They are a good sign for the future of 
government in that country. 
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FROM MADOX BROWN TO BYAM SHAW. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: THEIR ASSO- 
CIATES AND Successors. By Percy H. Bate. Illustrated. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

A CLEAR account of all those English painters who 

have been (in the general or the special sense of 

the term) “ Pre-Raphaelites” has long been wanted 
by the public, and we are glad to find that it has 
been reserved for Mr. Percy Bate to supply the 
demand. For he brings to his task many diverse 
gifts which work together for the good of his 
undertaking, and so we have in his “ The English 

Pre-Raphaelite Painters” a book full of good sense, 

right judgment, and genuine feeling for art. If the 

young people who are growing up to manifest a 

wholesome curiosity about the nineteenth century 

history of British art will follow up a careful reading 
of M. de la Sizeranne’s “ La Peinture Anglaise Con- 
temporaine” by thinking their way steadily through 

Mr. Bate’s admirable pages, their eyes must be 

opened to see much good work that they would not 

otherwise perceive, and they may also be saved 
considerable waste of time in looking at modern 
pictures which do not matter. Those of us to whom 
many of the paintings described or illustrated in 

Mr. Bate’s book are magic mirrors wherein we have 

often gazed and found higher selves, may content 

ourselves with welcoming the volume as both a 

stately memorial and a work of great practical 

utility. The very first chapter of Mr. Bate’s 
treatise abundantly shows his quality, since it tells 
the story of the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite 

Brotherhood in a way that he who runs may read, 

and yet deals in the clearest possible manner with 

all the delusions still current as to the principles 
and aims of the founders. No one is likely to rise 
from the study of this chapter with the idea that 
the great triumvirate—Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and 

Millais—started by worshipping the idol of micro- 

scopic copying. No, no; they sought genuine ideas, 

they believed in the study of nature, they strove to 
keep in touch with all that was grave, noble, and 
heartfelt in the art of the past. 

Of the high place of Ford Madox Brown in the 
history of nineteenth-century art in general, and 
in the story of the Pre-Raphaelite movement in 
particular, Mr. Percy Bate has no more doubt than 
had M. de la Sizeranne. As the latter has truly 
said, Rossetti “fut attiré vers Brown par une telle 
sympathie, il en conserva un si _ reconnaissant 
souvenir, qu’on ne peut se refuser A considérer ce 
maitre comme son maitre.” And those who wish to 
realise how far-reaching has been the effect of 
Madox Brown's influence upon the age through 
Rossetti will find all the information they need in 
Mr. Bate’s book; the Rossettian tradition of style 
has spread more widely than any mere artistic creed 
could do. Indeed, Mr. Bate is at his best in all that 
he has to say about Madox Brown; he emphasises 
that painter’s success in “grappling with the 
endeavour to paint things as they are seen,” and 
even looks upon Madox Brown as almost pre- 
eminently the painter who shows supreme dramatic 
power. Of Holman Hunt, whom Mr. Bate calls 
“the staunch Pre-Raphaelite,” a short but carefully 
written account is given; the author thinks that it 
is a moot question whether this artist’s “highest 
successes have not been those canvases in which the 
inculeation of a moral is less the object of the 
artist's endeavour than the presentment of a poetic 
fact.” To Rossetti Mr. Bate devotes a chapter full 
of insight and sane appreciation. 

Bat some of the freshest and most valuable 
writing in “The English Pre-Raphaelite Painters” 
is devoted to the praise of artists concerning whom 
the world at large knows little indeed. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Bate heartily upon the generous 
tribute which he pays to the sincere and original 
talent of a living artist, Mr. W. S. Burton; it is 
difficult indeed to overpraise “The Wounded 
Cavalier” and “The World's Gratitude.” Robert 


‘ 





Martineau, the painter of “The Last Day in the 
Old Home,” a picture which will outlive facile 
sneers and come to be recognised as one of the 
genuine treasures of the Tate Gallery, deserved 
all that Mr. Bate has to say for him. As for Mr. 
Bate’s book as a whole, we can only say that we 
should have welcomed it in almost any format. But 
the ninety-one plates and the beautiful typography 
certainly add greatly to its intrinsic attractions. 


OUR DUAL 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HANOVER. 
and London : 


MONARCHY. 
By A. W. Ward. 


Clarendon Press. 


Oxford 


ALTHOUGH only a small work in size, and although 
@& mere reprint of occasional lectures to a history 
class, Dr. Ward's book is of very considerable value. 
Little is known, as a rule, even by careful students 
of the inner economy arising out of the personal tie 
of common sovereignty between Great Britain and 
Hanover. Dr. Ward, with clearness and simplicity, 
leads us over the field of inquiry, and sets out with 
vividness and force the action and reaction of the 
governing bodies of the two States on each other's 
policy. That Hanover affected English foreign 
policy is pretty well undérstood, but the machinery 
in London for the direction of Hanoverian policy, 
and the effects of the Hanoverian Junta upon 
English policy generally, is by no means well known, 
and Dr. Ward’s luminous sketch of this interesting 
constitutional matter is most informing. Still, it 
is in the treatment of the foreign complications 
caused by the personal tie that Dr. Ward is most 
interesting. Not very much that is absolutely new 
is laid before us; but instead of scattered hints, we 
have co-ordinated and well-arranged marshalling of 
facts which renders it much easier to follow the 
course of European events as far as England was 
affected by such events. Whether it was to be 
Austria or Sweden or Prussia which was destined 
to control Central Europe was very doubtful at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and England 
was dragged hither and thither as one or other of 
the three seemed to have established a temporary 
supremacy. English policy, which seems erratic 
and meaningless if looked at from the point of view 
of England alone, becomes, at any rate, intelligible 
when we bear Hanover in mind, and it is by no 
means certain that Hanoverian interests were such 
deceptive guiding lights as Dr. Ward here and there 
seems to think them. 

Nor do we think that the Anglo-French alliance 
during the Regency of Orleans could have been so 
easily brought about had King George no Continental 
interests exposed to danger. However that may be, 
the entente had a stupendous effect on Europe. It 
led to the downfall of Sweden and indirectly to the 
rise of Prussia. Carteret has ample justice done to 
him by Dr. Ward as far as space allows, and his 
character as a literary statesman is traced with a 
firm hand. From the little he gives us of Cardinal 
Alberoni we are made to wish he had given us very 
much more, as he describes in very bold strokes 
the policy of that extraordinary political adventurer 
—the head of all the secret intrigues of his time, 
the master of conspiracies and combinations. The 
chapter on Hanover, Austria, and Prussia is not, we 
think, quite as clear or as attractive as Dr. Ward 
can make it, and we think a slight recasting would 
be of great advantage. To those familiar with the 
facts it reads well enough, but as a first statement 
of the facts it is confusing. Where there is so much 
to praise, this slight fault-finding may pass. 

We are glad to see that Dr. Ward has availed 
himself of M. Waddington’s thorough and careful 
inquiries into the Kloster-Zeven incident, which, as 
now set out, puts Cumberland in a much better light 
than that in which history has usually placed him. We 
commend Dr. Ward’s book confidently for precision of 
statement, sobriety of judgment, and mastery of the 
great political issues bound up with his subject. 
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SOCIALISM AS A FAITH. 


THe PsycHoLocy or SocrauismM. By Gustave Le Bon. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


SOCIALISM, according to M. Le Bon, “ will constitute 
one of those ephemeral religions of which the same 
century sees the birth and the death.” Though 
primarily an economic doctrine, it has now become 
in effect a new religion. As such, it appeals to 
emotion and not to argument. Its acceptance or 
rejection depends on whether the character of a 
particular race is such as to make the mass of minds 
in that race collectively excitable under the Social- 
istic ideal. This ideal is in itself purely material— 
a “religion of the stomach”—but to the crowd it 
must present itself under some kind of illusion. 
The emotions to which it appeals must be disinter- 
ested. The illusion is spreading, though not so 
rapidly as one might expect. The adoption of 
Socialism by some nation or other, sooner or later, 
is inevitable. The nation that adopts it will be 
defeated in industrial competition, and the result 
of the experiment will be to cure the other nations 
of their illusions. Everyone who sees through the 
economic fallacies of the system must hope that 
the nation to adopt it will not be his own. The 
peoples most likely to succumb are the Latin as 
distinguished from the Anglo-Sexon peoples. They 
are prepared beforehand for Socialist organisation 
by their habituation to bureaucracy. Their belief 
in equality and indifference to liberty—or rather 
their innate preference of authority to liberty—give 
the Socialist ideal its fascination. The Latin peoples 
are relatively, if not absolutely, decadent, and their 
only hope lies in preserving what exists and indulg- 
ing in no more revolutions. For commercial and 
industrial competition they are unfitted, but may 
survive if they confine themselves to agriculture for 
their own needs. Even those of the Western nations 
that are by inherited character “individualistic,” 
and hence adapted to the modern competitive 
system, will have a hard struggle to maintain 
themselves against the competition of the East. 
“It seems as though our civilisations can prolong 
themselves only by means of harder and harder 
servitude on the part of the mass of workers. 
Industry and machinery must grow more and more 
oppressive.” Material interests, in place of senti- 
ments, will in the future dominate the mind. Yet 
Socialism would be even worse than industrial com- 
petition, as it is tendi: g to be; for the effect of it 
would be to destroy civilisation altogether. 

This is a very general summary of the conclu- 
sions of M. Le Bea's brilliant work, the interest of 
which is well sustained so long as it corresponds to 
its title. It is essentially a psychological study. 
M. Le Bon is a keen observer of national character, 
and of the modifications effected in human emotions 
and ideas by the kind of aggregation to which he 
applies the name of “the crowd.’ When he ceases 
to be a psychological observer, and assumes, whether 
consciously or not, the pert of philosopher and 
prophet, he seems to us cecidedly less successful. 
According to his own view, philosophising rationally 
on any ~atter is perfectly useless, because no rational 
conclusion can possibly be accepted on its merits by 
the multitude. Prevision, while it is only possible 
within very narrow limits, can at best only see what 
will inevitably arrive whether it is foreseen or not. 
Now we are rather disinclined to put faith in a 
prophet and philosopher who does not believe in the 
importance of his own function. If the author's 
conclusions will not always bear logical tests, he 
might say that they are all the more likely to 
furnish a correct anticipation of the action of the 
crowd. Still, we must try to test them to the best 
of our ability; and there are some superficialities 
and inconsistencies to note. The remark, for 
example, that “a society directed by an areopagus 
of scientists, such as Auguste Comte dreamed of, 
would not last six months” quite misses the peculiar 
relation of the “spiritual power” to Comte’s social 












system. Comte himself, adopting with delight a 
word coined by Mill, was accustomed to call this 
kind of society a “ pedantocracy.” And M. Le Bon’s 
remark is peculiarly inappropriate, occurring, as it 
does, in the middle of a passage directed against 
the class of academical professors of science which 
became the special object of Comte’s antipathy. 
Nor is it permissible to describe Mr. Spencer as a 
“Socialist writer,” even with the qualification that 
he is a partisan of the liberty of the citizen and the 
limitation of the réle of the State. ‘‘ Competition 
and examination” have not been totally suppressed 
in the English educational system, as M. Le Bon 
says that they have been “long since,” in a passage 
recommending the example to French imitation. 
“One of the great problems of the future,” he says 
and repeats, “ will be to find the means of escaping 
from the sovereign and demoralising power of the 
cosmopolitan financiers, who in many countries are 
tending more and more to become, indirectly, the 
masters of public opinion, and consequently of 
Governments.” This will strike some revders as a 
rather Socialistic suggestion ; and, though it is not 
absolutely contradictory of another view expressed, 
the prevision implied in it seems to be on a different 
line. Elsewhere M. Le Bon holds that the great 
problem in America (where, of course, the kind of 
finance referred to is especially powerful) will be to 
suppress attempts at revolution on the part of alien 
masses unadapted to modern industrial conditions. 
Again, how can M. Le Bon rightly blame the 
“directing classes” in Europe for no longer believing 
in the justice of their own cause—in the passage 
we have in view he even calls it a “ holy cause”’—if, 
as he says, justice is one of the “chimzeras unknown 
to nature”? For if justice does not exist, how can 
it be on the side of one class rather than another, 
or against Socialism more than for it? “What a 
service,” he says, “ would be rendered to humanity 
by the benevolent divinity which should suppress, 
to the very last example, the lamentable race of 
philosophers, and at the same time the no less 
lamentable race of orators!” Yet M. Le Bon him- 
self indulges in both philosophy and oratory when 
he assumes the superiority of a vigorous to a 
decadent civilisation, and appeals to the “ directing 
classes ” to save society from the Socialists. Vigour 
and decay are both alike facts of nature, and pure 
science as distinguished from ethical philosophy has 
nothing to do with the preferability of one to the 
other. And to make an appeal to any class is, on 
M. Le Bon’s showing, not only oratorical, but useless, 
for the action of each class will be determined by 
its class character irrespective of any exhortations 
on the part of individuals. 

The merits of M. Le Bon’'s book, however, are as 
obvious as its defects, which in fact are of minor 
importance, since they occur when he goes beyond 
his proper aim; that aim being to observe the 
popular mind as it is. Much of his criticism on 
“Collectivism” also is perfectly sound, if not 
original; and where it is not original he acknow- 
ledges his sources. His most distinctive position is 
the insistence on the potency of ancestral beliefs, 
and the impotency of revolutions to modify the 
minds of peoples. His comparison between the 
* Anglo-Saxons” and the “ Latins” is, on the whole, 
highly flattering to the former. Still, it cannot be 
said that “individualism” has been found by them 
so uniformly effectual as he seems to think. In the 
following sentences there is a mixture of truth and 
error. ‘“ Young and vigorous races,’ he declares, 
“such as the Anglo-Saxon, in which the mental 
inequalities between individuals are not too great, 
accommodate themselves very well to such a state 
of things” as unlimited industrial competition. 
“The Anglo-Saxon and American workers are per- 
fectly able, by means of trades-unions, to contend 
with the demands of capitalism, and to escape its 
tyranny.” Now good observers had noticed long 
since that England at least is specially distinguished 
by great mental inequalities. Nor have trades-unions 
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always sufficed as a check on capital. Factory Acts, 
which are not distinctively “individualistic,” have 
been quite as important. And English writers, with 
good opportunities of observation, have not always 
found that the respect of “the Latins” for the idea 
of the State is such a symptom of weakness and 
degeneracy as M. Le Bon makes out. We have the 
writings of Matthew Arnold on the other side. 
Arnold has no doubt been accused of “ anti-patriotic 
bias.” Perhaps something like it is perceptible in 
M. Le Bon. It is not that he is unpatriotic—that 
is quite a different thing. In fact, the strength of 
his patriotism comes out in some satirical though 
admiring (and rather amusing) pages on British 
“collective egoism"’ where territory is concerned. 
What we mean is that, like Arnold sometimes, he 
sees the defects of his own people the most clearly. 
In both cases, no doubt, the defects are real and 
keenly observed ; but, if we would arrive at la vérité 
vraie, the two points of view must be combined. 


A PRIMER OF MILTON, 


JOHN Mitton: A SHort Stupy or His Lire anp Works, 
By William P. Trent. London: Macmillan & Co. 


PROFESSOR TRENT has been so much in evidence 
just lately as a coming man among American critics 
of literature that a“ short study” by him of Milton's 
career and writings is sure to attract a goodly 
number of Enaglish readers. In this case the ex- 
pression “short” must not be taken too literally, 
as Professor Trent's monograph occupies little less 
than three hundred pages,if we include in the caleu- 
lation its serviceable index. It is dedicated to Dr. 
Richard Garnett, late of the British Museum, whom 
Professor Trent rightly regards as a “ judicious 
biographer of Milton.” Our American biographer of 
Milton, if one adjective were needed for him in 
connection with his present subject, might perhaps 
be described by the word “ enthusiastic”; there is a 
great deal more to be said, at the expense of Milton's 
reputation for unselfishness, in palliation of the 
conduct of Mary Milton (née Powell) and her three 
daughters, than it has entered into the philosophy 
of Professor Trent to consider. But in dealing with 
a great writer in one volums of moderate size it is 
perhaps just as well to strike clearly the high notes; 
one may say, to vary the metaphor, that what is 
wanted is rather a pen-and-ink drawing than a 
portrait in oils with all the shadows faithfully 
“laboured; and it must be said that Milton lives 
again in Professor Trent's pages not only as the 
great poetic result of English Puritanism, but also 
as the emotional idealist to whom Mary Powell was 
unfortunate enough to prove attractive. For a por- 
trait of the poet in days when blindness, bookishness, 
and controversies had made him “gey ill to live 
with” we must go elsewhere. 

Itis to the published works of John Milton, how- 
ever, that the greater portion of Professor Trent's 
very readable manual is devoted. He has definite, 
and on the whole well-considered, opinions about 
each and all of them. There is much truth in his 
contention that “ Comus” isa work of art “ still more 
hybrid than” a masque—that it may be described 
as something between a masque and a drama, “ which 
demanded for its complete success dramatic qualities 
that its author could not give it.” Professor Trent's 
account of Edward King and “ Lycidas” is just the 
sort of thing that the cultivated reader who is not 
going in for an examination needs. The writer is 
well advised to point out what he calls the true ring 
of some “ supremely flawless’ lines in the poem. He 
does not believe that Milton owed the special in- 
spiration of this elegy to his study of Propertius or 
Ovid any more than to his reading of Turberville or 
of William Browne of Tavistock. Professor Trent's 
chapter upon the prose works of Milton contains a 
very careful discussion of the great poet's prose 
style. He lays stress upon the fact that Milton's 





“ prose structure, like his poetic, constantly impresses 
the student with its variety and mobility.” About 
Milton’s affluence of words Professor Trent is 
emphatic, and he also thinks that the poet is the 
only great writer who has been able to “ discourse 
like an archangel” without incurring the risk of 
being charged with palpable inconsistency by those 
who know that he could scold like a shrew. To Pro- 
fessor Trent himself we may apply a compliment 
which he pays to the intelligent reader of Milton; 
the American critic has “a mind trained in the 
principles of sound criticism and unaffected by the 
shallow and uncultured revolt against classical 
standards of excellence that is so rife at present.” 
We heartily commend his manly and wholesome 
pages to English readers in general, and to public 
librarians in particular. 


A KING’S TRAGEDY. 


Tue Romance or Lupwie Il. or Bavaria. By Frances 
Gerard. London: Hutchinson. 


NAPOLEON made Bavaria a kingdom. Her fourth 
monarch was Ludwig II.,. the best known of all to 
the outer world, the most secure of a _ niche 
in history, because of his strange life, his yet 
stranger deavh. He is “the Mad King of Bavaria.” 
The records of mere folly are as dull as may be. 
But Ludwig was no common lunatic: there was 
method in his madness; at the worst a certain air 
of majesty about his wildest pranks. Your mood is 
rather amazement and pity than contempt or dis- 
gust. He is every inch a king. 

In this volume Miss Gerard has done very well. 
If not a work of original research—for which there 
was little scope—it is yet an agreeable compila- 
tion, written in perfect good taste and without too 
much moralising. She tries, not very successfully, 
to account for the king’s madness. Something might 
be due to race, something to education, and so forth; 
but while it is easy to suggest explanations, none 
seems very plausible. Anecdotes of his boyhood are 
told, pointing to incipient madness. The most re- 
markable is of 1857, when Ludwig was twelve years 
old. <A Court official passing through a remote part 
of the royal park came upon this spectacle: Otto, 
Ludwig's younger brother, lay upon the grass, 
gagged, and tied hand and foot; a pocket-handker- 
chief was round his neck, the ends tied to a 
stick which Ludwig was carefully twisting. With 
difficulty was the prince rescued, spite the pro- 
testations of his assailant, who bellowed, “This 
is my vassal, and he has dared to resist my will; 
he must be executed.” A remarkable anecdote, 
but its interpretation is to seek. Told of Frederick 
the Great or Napoleon, you might say this lad was 
born to rule the world. Told of poor Ludwig, it 
plainly reads “ incipient insanity.” 

In 1864 the prince succeeded to the throne, and 
almost at once he made himself noted for his im- 
passioned advocacy of Wagner, then beginning to 
fight his way upwards amidst a storm of opposition. 
The attraction was mutual. To Wagner his patron 
was “the only king of our century,” and, again, he 
was “the heavenly young king” ; whilst to the king 
Wagner was the one great musician of the modern 
world. In June, 1865, Tristan und Isolde was pro- 
duced with great splendour at the Opera House in 
Munich. It was a great success; but the Bavarians 
soon came to consider Wagner their monarch’s evil 
genius. He was forced to quit Munich; yet to the 
end of his life (Wagner, it may be remembered, died 
in 1883) the king remained a fervent admirer and 
supporter. This is not the place to discuss Wagner's 
operas, but how to deny they have conquered 
the musical world? Clearly the credit of being 


a discerning patron of music belongs to Ludwig, 
It is obviously true, however, that Wagner's matter 
had as great an attraction for the king as Wagner's 
The old romantic German tales had 


manner. 
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an extraordinary fascination for him, and he 
encouraged their representation in the Opera, in 
the Drama, in Painting, and in Literature. As will 
be gathered he was much attached to the theatre, 
but he came to enjoy it in a peculiar manner. 
A company of choice artists was brought to 
Munich. After carefully rehearsing some piece 
they appeared at midnight on the stage of a theatre 
brilliantly lighted. The king for sole audience sat 
in the Royal box, and before him the performance 
must be enacted. More than one of the artists 
has described the strange sensations that possessed 
the company—no applause, no life, no movement 
save on the stage, impossible not to feel chilled by 
the want of sympathy. The whole thing seemed 
a dream, but the one-man audience was content, 
for beside their pay the artists received handsome 
presents. The story of those strange performances 
laid strong hold on the imagination of Europe, and 
the details of them as given here will be read with 
great interest. 

The king, though latterly in somewhat of a fitful 
way, worked hard at the internal affairs of his 
kingdom, but one fancies the machinery of govern- 
ment went very much the same routine whatever 
happened. When some great democratic move- 
ment spread itself over Europe, all was shaken, 
but the storm cleared away and things went on 
as usual. During Ludwig's reign two great events 
of external importance involved Bavaria: one was 
the war between Austria and Prussia. He espoused 
the Austrian side, though in a very half-hearted 
manner. When Prussia was victorious, it was not 
Bismarck’s policy to humble his defeated foes ; he 
managed Ludwig so well that ever afterwards he was 
regarded as a firm friend of Bavaria, and when the 
war of 1870 broke out with France, Bavaria, as a 
matter of course, ranged herself with Prussia; but 
on no oceasion did the prince himself take the field 
—he had no personal share in the triumph of the 
German arms. 

After all, the king’s fancies might have been 
thought harmless save for the development of 
what has been called his “ building mania.” 
Bavaria was already sufficiently supplied with 
castle-palaces; he built three others in the most 
gorgeous manner, in the midst of beautiful scenery, 
furnished with a magnificence beyond parallel. The 
grand saloon or ball-room in the Castle of Herren- 
schiemeee was lighted by thirty-three golden lustres 
containing two thousand five hundred candles. By 
machinery these were simultaneously lowered to the 
floor, lighted, and raised again. As the walls were 
covered with gilt mirrors, a perfect wilderness of 
lights met the astonished gaza of the spectator. 
This sight the king, with one solitary attendant, 
came now and again from Munich to enjoy. For 
the extraordinary details of those extraordinary 
buildings one must again refer to the volume before 
us. However, the Royal treasury was soon empty ; 
no one would lend more money; the king’s madness 
became more and more pronounced, and it was 
determined that he must be deposed and confined. 
The first attempt to seize the mad king had an 
almost farcical termination. He was at Neu- 
schwanstein, and thither the commissioners repaired ; 
but the people of the district rose, the commissioners 
Were made prisoners and confined in the guard- house 
for some time : fortunately for them, the king did not 
order extreme measures, or if he did they were not 
carried out. The commissioners were speedily 
released, they returned with a larger force,and the 
king was soon removed to Berg; he was scarce there, 
when the end came, on Sunday, June 13th, the day 
after his arrival. Dr. von Gudden went out with 
him for a walk in the evening, after dinner; 
neither was ever seen again alive; late the same 
evening their bodies were found in the lake. It 
was plausibly conjectured that the king had 
attempted suicide, that the doctor had tried to save 
him, and in the struggle both had perished. 

After all, Ludwig's story has many redeeming 





features; his tastes, though eccentric, were not 
ignoble, and he had ample means of satisfying them. 
Also the palaces remain as a possession to his 
Fatherland, and death came to him as a friend and 
deliverer. What further possibility of good was 
there for him in this world? Through it all he was 
never unpopular ; in the wild mountain districts his 
exploits are already legends, and at night the 
peasant dreams he hears the bells of his sleigh as it 
dashes onwards in the storm. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, AND OTHER Stupies. By J.H. 
Round, M.A. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 


THE study of English history has in our own time 
entered upon an entirely new phase. Older writers 
were content to rely for the most part on monkish 
chroniclers and annalists, supplemented with the 
more important treaties and better known public 
documents. So, in writing of Henry II, one went 
to Gervase of Canterbury, Benedict of Peterborough, 
Roger of Hovenden, and William of Newbury. 
Now, all these authorities have still their own 
value, but people began to see that though con- 
temporaries of the events they describe, they had 
rarely any other merit. Most passed their lives in 
retirement, and only jotted down what was little 
better than gossip as to the great people and great 
events of their day. Again, they looked at things 
purely from the ecclesiastical point of view, and 
they were not above perpetrating a pious fraud for 
the advancement, as they thought, of religion. Of 
course, they were superstitious and credulous, and 
supernatural events appear again and again on 
their pages. Finally they had rarely the best 
means of information, for they had no share in the 
actual work of government or access to ordinary 
official documents. Scholars of to-day have recog- 
nised that we must go to these for the truest 
records of the English past. For many centuries 
the work of raising money for government purposes, 
of enlisting armies, of handing down land from 
father to son, of settling disputes, has gone on 
with great fulness and detail. These trans- 
actions have left their mark in countless written 
documents, stored in our public offices. Of 
course, these were always known to exist, but 
only of late has thorough use been made of them. 
The very mass proved an insuperable obstacle. Not 
until they were calendared and abstracted, indexed 
and printed, was it possible to turn them to account. 
However, this has been done, and now, to put it 
briefly, the charter has replaced the chronicle as a 
basis for scientific investigation. Mr. Round is a 
favourable example of the new school of historians 
which altered conditions have called forth. His 
* Feudal England ” and his “ Geoffrey de Mandeville” 
showed untiring patience, clear perception and great 
ingenuity in identification of individuals and explan- 
ation of obscurities. This volume of essays on 
medieval England will confirm this good impression. 
It shows great industry and great care; it has its 
drawbacks—there is no breadth of view, detail is 
everything. These are probably inherent faults of 
this new school, but one is, we should hope, peculiar 
to Mr. Round. He has a habit of falling foul of 
workers in the same field, and scholars like Professor 
Brewer, Sir George Carew, Mr. Oman, Mr. Hubert 
Hall, and (of course) the late Professor Freeman 
come in for very shrewd thrusts. Nay, he even 
ventures to pick out motes in the Bishop of Oxford's 
eye! Were he to occupy himself more with his own 
investigations and less with attacking other people’s, 
it were better for the cause he has at heart. 

A brief essay on Bannockburn is interesting as 
showing the mistakes of medisval chroniclers, who 
put the force on the English side at about 100,000. 
After Mr. Joseph Bain, it is here shown that 
the number can only have been about half that 
amount, and thus the battle, though important 
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enough was not quite such a stupendous affair as 
is generally supposed. 

The essays on “ London under Stephen” and the 
“Commune of London” clear up many obscure 
points in the history of the metropolis ; but the most 
interesting papers are, we think, the two on the 
conquest of Ireland and the famous alleged bull 
Laudabiliter of Adrian IV., by which he was sup- 
posed to hand over that island to Henry II. Now, 
there is no doubt that before the coming of 
the Normans headed by Strongbow Ireland was far 
from being a prosperous or united nation. Perhaps 
all that is meant by the Golden Age before the 
English conquest is that then Ireland had not the 
additional plague of foreign masters, and that her 
tyrants were at least her countrymen. That the 
Normans so quickly possessed themselves of the 
divided country is not wonderful when we con- 
sider their success in England. They were much 
higher in the scale of civilisation. Indeed, the story 
of how King Dermot clutched and gnawed the skull 
of his dead enemy is scarcely paralleled by the 
terrible episode of Ugolino in the Inferno. As 
regards the famous bull, Mr. Round gives reasons 
for thinking it a forgery of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
The three letters from Pope Alexander are clearly 
genuine. These, however, only urge a sort of new 
crusade on the king, but the conquest is not to be 
for his own advantage. All this is a valuable con- 
tribution to Irish history, though it is incongruously 
mixed with virulent abuse of Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
policy. History will recognise that the comparative 
peace and prosperity which Ireland now enjoys is 
the direct consequence of that policy. 


BRIDGING A GULF. 


“WHat 1s Seconpary Epvucarion?” Kasays on the 
Problem of Organisation. Edited by R. P. Scott, M.A., 
LL.D. London: Rivingtons, 


THE Secondary Education Act of last Session is the 
first step towards providing a system of schools that 
shall give an effective liberal education to that 
great and ill-taught mass of British youth for whom 
the primary school is much too low and the first- 
grade school rather too high. The examination and 
inspection that the Act provides will enable the 
nation, as one of Dr. Scott's coadjutors says in the 
volume before us, to take stock of existing resources ; 
the consultative committee will help towards im- 
provement and (we hope) towards differentiation of 
schools according to local needs. But if more is to 
be done the public must be roused from its attitude 
of resignation, or passive resistance, in educational 
matters. This book is primarily an attempt to rouse 
them. As such it does not appeal to a reviewer 
quite so much as it ought, because it insists on so 
many things which any serious educationalist must 
regard as obvious. That better education is im- 
peratively needed, especially in a democracy with 
a developing system of local government; that 
it is a form of national insurance; that its 
furtherance is a civic duty; and that England is 
sadly behindhand with it; are all indubitable truths 
which do not need the eloquent pens of Canon 
Lyttleton and Canon Barnett and the Senior Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to esforce them on a reviewer. 
The public, especially that part of it which sits on 
County Councils and municipal education committees, 
will, we trust, be duly impressed by the first thirteen 
sections of the volume, and we recommend parents 
in particular to read the essays on “ The Interest of 
Girls in the Reform of Secondary Education,” which 
compose the thirteenth. The rest of the book 
consists chiefly of practical suggestions for construc- 
tion. As a whole it comes with the authority of the 
Incorporated Association of Head Masters, and is 
edited by their secretary; and the contributors 
include men of such eminence in the teaching pro- 
fession as Mr. F. Storr, of Merchant Taylors’; Dr. 
Vardy, of King Edward's School, Birmingham ; Dr. 





Gow, of Nottingham; Mr. Withers, Professor-elect 
of Educational Theory and Practice at Owens 
College; Mr. Arthur Sidgwick; Sir Joshua Fitch; 
Professor Miall, and last, but not least, Mr. Bryce. 

To deal with the multitude of suggestious put 
forward is necessarily beyond our power here. To 
most of them we can give an unqualified approval; 
in one or two we discern danger. Everybody, of 
course, will agree with Mr. Graham Balfour 
in demanding that the four central authorities 
which now deal with higher education and 
overlap one another’s spheres should be reduced 
in number— we trust by the elimination of 
the Science and Art Department—and worked into 
one coherent system. The Board of Education, with 
the Consultative Committee—which, it is suggested, 
should consist of twenty-five educational experts 
—will be the centre of that system. It will receive 
reports from a skilled inspectorate (which it will be 
quite worth while spending £20 000 a year upon, as 
is suggested), and it will work both to improve in- 
dividual schools, and to get something like order and 
classification into the chaos, That there should be 
“uniformity of curriculum” is, at first sight, rather 
an undesirable project; but, as explained by Dr. 
Gow, it does not seem so very terrible after all. 
Uniformity of curriculum does not mean uniformity 
of subject in all the equivalent forms of the schools 
throughout the country ; it means, we gather, that 
the work for boys of a given age shall be sufficiently 
like throughout the country for “fourth form” to 
have the definite connotation that the name of a 
division in a gymnasium has in Germany, and for 
a boy who changes his school to do so with- 
out losing six months in adapting himself to his 
new surroundings. That as many schools as pos- 
sible should take the inspection offered is also 
obvious; and it must clearly be inspection as 
well as examination, otherwise the smaller schools 
will never find out their own defects. And we 
sincerely trust the public will take to heart some 
other and more contested positions here set forth. 
They must come to understand, for example, both 
that secondary education is not a mere top-storey to 
primary, and that it must do some of the literary 
work which the grammar school professes todo. In 
other words, higher primary schools must supple- 
ment the Board school, and there must be scholar- 
ships in secondary schools open to primary school 
children. And the “ secondary school” must assuredly 
be very much more than a commercial or technical 
school alone. Indeed, the Vice-President of the 
London Chamber of Commerce sets no great store 
on mere commercial knowledge; elementary ideas 
will do, such as that of a ledger or a bill of exchange; 
what he wants to produce is boys who are intelli- 
gent and keen to learn. Similarly, Professor Miall 
does not want the science teaching to produce 
knowledge of the matter of science, so much as 
training and keenness. 

We confess, however, that we see one danger 
ahead which the writers do not notice. Mr. Tarver 
and Mr. Burrows, as private schoolmasters, write on 
the necessity of continuing to recognise private 
enterprise in education; and we agree. The private 
schoolmaster, as Mr. Burrows says, may provide better 
playgrounds than a local authority; or give more 
personal attention to his boys, or feed them better. 
By all means, then, recognise private schools, inspect 
them, and certify them as efficient. But suppose, 
instead of gaps in the system being filled by local 
bodies, that the Woodard Trustees, or the Christian 
Brothers, or some body whose aims are primarily 
ecclesiastical and not educational, set out to fill them. 
Are they to have the taxpayers’ money; and are 
they to bar the provision of regular public schools 
under a public authority? We trust not. Yet, as 


Mr. Draper shows us here, our deficiency in technical 
education is so woful, and altogether the system is 
going to be so expensive, that we greatly fear some 
sort of arrangement being come to by which munici- 
palities will subsidise sectarian, technical,or secondary 
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schools. The story of the sectarian element in primary 
education and in Welsh secondary education is so 
deplorable that we trust in England it may be kept 
out from the first. Yet Canon Lyttleton’s emphatic 
statement that the English will not stand merely 
secular education makes us a little apprehensive. 
Recognise and certify sectarian schools if you please 
(we say) as the Christian Brothers’ Schools are 
recognised in Ireland. But do no more. With this 
reservation we cordially commend the book to our 
readers. It is not light reading, and its form in- 
volves some overlapping and repetition, and some 
truisms. But it is a valuable effort to suggest some 
of the outlines of the new system of schools which it 
will be the most important business of the next few 
years to erect in England. 


OLD ROME. 


Cxsars. By 
Fisher Unwin. 


RomaAN LIFE UNDER THE Emile Thomas. 


London : 


How far is a reconstruction of the daily life of 
Old Rome under the Csars possible? This book 
attempts an answer to this interesting question. 
As Professor Thomas says, the greatest difficulty is 
about the common things—nobody described them 
because they were well known. A like difficulty 
hampers us in a reconstruction of medimval times, 
though no flood of barbarism has rolled between 
us and them; yet there are many Roman remains 
in literature and art and so forth, and these, 
examined and dissected by erudite Germans, have 
been boiled down to schoolboy fare, as witness the 
works of Ramsay and Smith. Here the subject is 
dealt with in a freer and larger manner; else were 
it not worth notice. Weare told how the Romans 
lived and died, played and worked, hoped, feared, 
thought about many subjects. Now Pompeii must 
ever be of the first importance in this connec- 
tion. It is a slice of the old world, miraculously 
preserved for us in its every-day condition. But 
we have not pushed our advantage to the full; a 
great deal of excavation and investigation still re- 
mains undone. Now Pompeii was but an insignificant 
town, yet some of what we consider the master- 
pieces of ancient art have been found there. The 
explanation is that the Romans were much more 
artistic than ourselves. Statues and so forth must 
have existed in enormous abundance even in com- 
paratively poor houses. Hadrian's villa, at the 
other end of the scale, contained so great a mass 
of artistic treasure that palaces like the Louvre 
seem poor in comparison. Notwithstanding the 
pillage of generations the very ruins are still re- 
markable. The most interesting things at Pompeii 
are the grafiti, or scribblings on the walls; these 
served as election addresses, advertisements, letters 
to the newspapers, witticisms, and far from cleanly 
jestinge. Had not Pompeii met the exact fate it 
did these must have perished. Now they show us 
the vie intime of the buried city. 

An interesting point is the love of the Romans 
for country life, and their appreciation of natural 
scenery. Obviously they admired first and last the 
cultivated country—the view from Richmond Hill 
had seemed to them the finest in Britain. How 
expect them to go into raptures over the far- 
off Alps? The admiration for mountain scenery is 
an idea scarce older than the century. It owes its 
extreme development to the easy travelling which 
steam brought about. You cannot enjoy scenery 
or anything else until it be disassociated from the 
idea of discomfort. Did the average Roman really 
prefer the country to the city, or, like the leisured 
class among ourselves, did he seek a mixture of 
both? Now nominally his ideal was the Sabine 
farm, but this is from historical reasons. Again, 
cities cannot have been so pleasant to live in as 
they are now; sanitation was an undreamt of 
science. Also political and court life involved 


or even of suspicion, so that a peaceful obscurity 
was not without its solid charm. Again, the Roman 
noble had a country house of a magnificence so 
great as to be almost a town of itself A rich man 
under the Empire applied his wealth with a sort of 
brutal frankness exclusively to his own pleasures ; 
custom, based, one hopes, on a development of 
moral ideas, prevents this being done, at least so 
ostentatiously, in the modern world. The system 
of Roman government by which each citizen had, 
nominally, at any rate, a share in direct political 
life and received a certain subsidy from the State, 
collected the worst of the population in the capital. 
Then, as now, town and country were a byword to 
each other; the rustic simplicity of the one and the 
dishonest cunning of the other were in turn terms of 
reproach. The ancient Roman lived much in the 
open air; he had no newspapers, and yet he had 
concern with the affairs of the whole world since 
his city was the centre thereof. He continually 
met his fellow-citizens in the forum, at the baths 
or the theatre; and, it seems, he did not object 
to a good deal of crowding in any of those places. 
The baths, as we know, were complicated and 
luxurious ; but they were the resort of pickpockets 
and every species of intriguer, and they were the 
scenes of violent orgies. Professor Thomas com- 
ments on the vein of moral earnestness in Roman 
literature of the first century; but everything points 
to the fact that the moral standard was extremely 
low ; the universal passion for gladiatorial shows is 
only one of many proofs. Another interesting sub- 
ject is the funeral rites, and the reflections they 
suggest as to the Roman’s view of a future life. 
A late eminent lawyer among ourselves excited 
remark by constructing an elaborate tomb and 
monument for himself long before the end; this 
was a truly classical idea, for the practice was 
common among the wealthy Romans. Thus they 
contemplated death with considerable equanimity ; 
the prevalence of suicide, the fact that the tombs 
contained chambers for banquets are indexes of 
this feeling. It is well known that the images of 
ancestors were carried in procession at the funerals 
of their descendants; but a stranger thing was the 
representation of the dead man by a masked actor 
standing on the funeral car imitating his bearing 
and gestures. Also there was the Laudatio or 
funeral panegyric of the deceased. This species 
of discourse was soon regarded as notoriously un- 
trustworthy, a touch of nature which, for us, bridges 
the centuries. 


CUBA IN 1898-9. 


By Robert P. Porter. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


UNDER the modest title of “ Industrial Cuba” the 
Hon. Robert P. Porter has written what is very 
much more than “a description of Cuba as it 
appeared to the author when, as Special Commis- 
sioner of the United States, he was sent by President 
McKinley to report on its industrial, commercial, 
and financial condition.” The book before us con- 
sists of no less than twenty-nine chapters, crammed 
with the results of that inquiry into the condition 
and prospects of Cuba which Mr. Porter conducted 
and controlled; and the volume has much more 
geographical and sociological importance than either 
its title or its preface appears to claim. Not the 
least of its attractions are the excellent plates with 
which the text is illustrated; these must rank as 
among the best representations of West Indian life 
which have yet appeared in any book, and there are 
more than sixty of them. That beauty of palm- 
trees which comes back to the thoughts and haunts 
the dreams of any Englishman who has lived in the 
West Indian Islands and loved them may almost be 
realised by an untravelled reader who looks stead- 
fastly for a minute at “Royal Palms, Yumuri 


INDUSTRIAL CUBA. London: G,. P. 





dangerous chances ; death was the penalty of failure 


Valley,” or at “ Avenue of Palm-Trees, Palatino,’ in 
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Mr. Porter's book. And in spite of some few slips 
of the kind usually associated with the reminiscences 
of globe-trotters, such as the ludicrous statement 
that the yam is “another and larger form of the 
sweet potato,” the letterpress of “ Industrial Cuba” 
is accurate as well as interesting. Some maps of 
the provinces of Cuba which are to be found in 
the volume strike us as both clear and useful, and 
the index is distinctly creditable. 

Mr. Porter's book bristles with statistics and 
practical observations, and London merchants who 
trade with the West Indies will do well to consider 
its secondary as well as its primary statements. 
“Colonel Waring’s Sanitary Report,’ with names 
and figures changed, would apply to a certain 
extent to other West Indian ports than Havana; 
where negroes congregate in wooden huts it will 
perhaps be always more or less true that “the 
people of the tropics live because they are too lazy 
to die” of insanitary conditions. Havana certainly 
is, and must probably remain for some time, a field 
fertile in what we are glad to find Mr. Porter calling 
“municipal” problems; the city wants all the 
electric street railways, sewerage appliances, and 
other improvements for which its newly formed 
public opinion is clamouring. The paving of Havana 
is almost a herculean task in itself, for many of the 
streets become small rivers in the rainy season, and 
the mere laying down of flat stones on a sidewalk 
is quite useless. Some of the towns in Cuba have 
attained a level of nastiness which it is appalling 
to realise; Cienfuegos is celebrated for a harbour 
stench which baffles ordinary powers of description. 
Matanzas is one of the places which might be made 
fairly sanitary with care, as it has rivers flowing 
through it and stands on high ground; but 
Guanabacoa, just outside Havana, in spite of a 
high and lovely situation, provides twenty-five 
thousand people with an unfailing supply of all 
the ills that flesh need not be heir to, owing to its 
insanitary state. 

Cuba is still so much thought of as “the island 
where they grow tobacco" that it may surprise 
some persons to be told that about two millions of 
acres of the Pear] of the Antilles are devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Some writers even assert that what 
Mr. Porter very properly calls the first “ cane farm” 
(since that is a phrase much less liable to be mis- 
understood than the British West Indian term 
“sugar estate’’) was established in Cuba as long 
ago as 1595. And in Cuba there really are sugar- 
producing properties to which our English use of 
the word “estate” is applicable; some Cuban 
plantations run to thousands of acres, and have 
buildings and machinery to match their size. If 
only workable deposits of coal can be found in the 
island, the development of manufacturing industries’ 
may become rapid. The discoveries of gold have 
so far been unimportant; silver, however, will 
probably be found in many parts besides the 
Manicaragua district, in which it has been mined. 
But it is perhaps to be hoped that timber, fruits, 
sugar, tobacco, and molasses will continue to be the 
chief exports of Cuba. Coffee-growing is a whole- 
some occupation for white master and black labourer 
alike ; and Cuban coffee used to be excellent. 


FICTION, 

Kit Kennepy: Country Boy. By S. R. Crockett. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 

Cousin Ivo. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

CARAMELLA. A Story of the Lotus Eaters up to date. By 
George Proctor Hawtrey. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

In Monte Caro. Translated by S. C. de Soissons from the 
original Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

WE must congratulate Mr. Crockett upon his new 

story, “ Kit Kennedy.” Although not so ambitious 


as some of his other works, it has sterling merits 
which are only thrown into higher relief by the 





studious simplicity with which he tells his story. 
The publisher's advertisement hints that there is a 
measure of autobiography in the tale, and we can 
well believe it. Nobody could have drawn such a 
portrait as that of Kit Kennedy except from life. 
Kit is a Scotch boy with all the instincts of his order 
strong within him. The influence of his Cameronian 
grandfather, of the moorlands in the midst of which 
he was born, of the plain fare, hard work, and 
honest, if not high, thinking that had been common 
to his kinsmen for many generations, is visible in all 
that he says and does. To the Southerner, who 
cannot enter into Scottish ways and moods, Kit may 
seem to be rather too hard for a mere boy; but 
those who know his race will cheerfully agree that 
he is every inch a true Scotch lad. It is Kit who 
makes this book so delightful--Kit and his fine old 
grandfather, the Cameronian ei:der, and perhaps we 
ought to say the maidservant, Betty Landsborough. 
These three are delightful. We do not care so much 
for the male and female villains to whom Mr. 
Crockett introduces us. We are not even par- 
ticularly attracted by Kit’s mother, though she neces- 
sarily commands our sympathy in the tragedy which 
wrecked her life. But the three simple people we have 
named command our affections and approval, and we 
follow them through their varied fortunes with an 
interest that never flags, until we see Kit set fairly 
on the highroad to that greatness to which he 
always aspired. The story of his hard service as a 
farmer's lad would be pathetic if it were not inspir- 
ing, but the stoicism with which he bears the 
cruelties inflicted upon him by an ill-tempered and 
evil-hearted mistress inspires so much respect in the 
reader’s mind that he cannot pity the sufferer. We 
trust that there were not many Scotchwomen in Mr. 
Crockett’s youth who could have treated a defenceless 
boy with the cruelty to which Kit Kennedy had to 
submit, but we are certain that many Scotch lads 
have had to go through a similar ordeal of work 
and privation to that to which Kit was subjected, 
and, like him, have emerged from the trial fashioned 
into men. This is a book which fathers, having duly 
read and enjoyed it, should give to their boys, for we 
cannot conceive a more inspiring example for a youth 
entering upon the battle of life than that which is 
offered by young Kit Kennedy. Mr. Crockett may 
not have achieved another brilliant literary success 
in this story, but he has given us a pure and noble 
picture that is singularly true to life. 

Mrs. Andrew Dean has succeeded in writing a 
very pretty bit of melodrama under the title of 
“Cousin Ivo.” It is melodrama, be it understood, 
of a high order of artistic merit. Although the 
story contains some scenes that are almost violently 
exciting, there is nothing crude or inartistic in the 
way in which the colours are laid on, whilst the 
admirable character-sketches give the tale a distinc- 
tion that is invariably lacking in mere melodrama, 
Norman Heriot, a young gentleman who carefully 
conceals from the reader till the story approaches 
its close the fact that he is the heir to an earldom, 
is sent to Germany by a firm of solicitors, in which 
his uncle is a partner, to look up the heirs to an 
immense fortune that has been left by a certain Mr. 
Berneck, who has acquired it as an advertising 
tradesman. This Mr. Berneck was really the 
Count von Berneck, a scion of an ancient German 
family by whom he had been disowned when he 
entered into trade. At his death, however, he 
forgave his relatives, and bequeathed his million 
of money to his nearest relative. It is to discover 
this relative, and to satisfy himself as to the 
legality of the heirship, that Norman Heriot goes to 
Germany. The nearest heir, he finds, is a young 
lady named Hulda von Berneck, whilst next to her 
in the order of succession comes her cousin Ivo, 
Count von Erach. This cousin is the villain of the 
piece, and a very proper villain he is. He happens 
to be older than Hulda, and to be one of her 
guardians, and he has used his authority to bully 
the poor girl unmercifully during her minority. He 
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is a type of the medieval tyrant, born too late. No 
man is safe from his vengeance, and no woman from 
his passion. When he discovers that to Hulda has 
fallen a million pounds acquired by the Leeds 
button-manufacturer he resolves to make her his 
wife, and thus solve the question of his uncle’s 
fortune. But Hulda, meanwhile, has fallen in love 
with the young English barrister who was the first 
to make her acquainted with her change of condi- 
tion. Against Norman Heriot all Ivo’s wrath is 
turned, and he determines to remove one whom he 
regards as an obstacle to his marriage with the 
heiress. Hs makes some pretty attempts at murder 
whilst Heriot is his guest in his tumble-down 
old castle, and when these attempts fail and Heriot 
escapes from his clutches, he turns his attention 
to Hulda, and seeks, by killing her, to become 
undisputed owner of his uncle’s wealth. There 
are many strong situations in the story, and they 
are all handled with skill by the author. That 
everything ends happily need not be said, but 
the reader has to pass through not a few breath- 
less moments before the fortunate dénouement is 
arrived at. 

The island of Caramella is situated, we gather, 
in the Indian Ocean somewhere north-east from 
Cape Town. In the story of “Caramella” Mr. G. 
P. Hawtrey gives us a very amusing picture of the 
manner of life upon the island. It is a land of 
lotus eaters, where nobody who can help it does 
any work at all, and where those less fortunate 
do as little as possible. The person in the island 
who is regarded with the greatest pity is the 
President. It is true that he is very handsomely 
paid, and is indeed allowed to dip his hand as 
deeply as he pleases into the national funds; but 
he has to work sometimes, and this is hateful to 
every true Caramellian. The President, we learn, 
is not so badly off as he would be in other lands, 
for in Caramella the man who has any work to do 
delegates it to his immediate subordinate; and as 
the subordinate does the same thing on his own 
account, it follows that the real work of the country 
is done by a small number of underpaid clerks at 
the very bottom of the official ladder. Even their 
lot is not so unhappy as it might have been, for as 
nobody takes the trouble to supervise the per- 
formance of their duties most. of those duties are 
left undone. It was into this happy island that 
Jack Fanshaw, a young English boy who had been 
lazy at Eton, and still more lazy at Sandhurst, 
succeeded in finding admittance when his outraged 
father, sick of his idleness, turned him out upon the 
world to make his own living. How abnormal the 
idleness of Caramella was may be gathered from the 
fact that Jack Fanshaw had not been there many 
weeks before he was regarded by the people as a 
phenomenon of misplaced industry and energy. 
Having secured the humblest clerkship in a Govern- 
ment office, he performed his duties in such a fashion 
that his kind friends upon the island warned 
him that if he did not amend his ways he ran a 
great risk of ending his days by becoming President 
of the Republic. And this terrible fate was pre- 
cisely that which did befall Jack Fanshaw. But in 
the interval he passed through a good deal of love- 
making, a little fighting, and a prodigious amount of 
intrigue. The story, as we have said, is an amusing 
one. It is brightly told, and it introduces us to many 
pleasant characters. The author hints that it is an 
allegory; but for our part, as we hate allegories, we 
prefer to regard it as being what it is—an utterly 
impossible tale of very considerable merit. 

The author of “Quo Vadis” has given us a 
simple story of love in his new book, “In Monte 
Carlo.” The title and the glaring design upon the 
cover of the volume leads the reader to suppose 
that he has in his hands one of those typical stories 
of Monte Carlo in which the plot depends upon the 
chances of the tables; but the author practically 
leaves the tables alone, and he might just as well 
have laid the scene of his story in London or Paris 





as on the Riviera. His whole theme is the desperate 
attempt of a certain Mrs. Elzen, a_ beautiful 
adventuress, to induce a wealthy and famous 
artist, named Svirski, to rehabilitate her in the eyes 
of the world by marrying her. Svirski is a simple 
and honest soul, with a good deal of sentiment in 
his composition. When he meets Mrs. Elzen first he 
is repelled rather than attracted by her. He knows 
something of her dubious past, though he is charit- 
ably inclined to believe that the worst that has been 
told of her is untrue. Still, despite his charity, he 
does not look upon her as a possible wife; but the 
woman's beauty, her wit, and her alluring ways, 
conquer him in spite of himself, and he determines 
to marry her, no matter what her history may have 
been. Fortunately for him, Mrs. E!zen, in her exulta- 
tion at the success of her schemes, gives him a truer 
insight into her character than he had obtained in 
the early days of their acquaintance, and he dis- 
covers in time that the woman whom he had meant 
to make his wife, despite her wonderful charm of 
manner, is absolutely heartless. The revulsion of 
feeling which he undergoes is assisted by the fact 
that his good fortune has brought him into contact 
with another woman of a very different type, one 
who knows nothing of the world and its ways, and 
is ignorant even of love until the painter is happy 
enough to awake it in her heart. It is she, and not 
Mrs. Elzen, who becomes Madame Svirski. “In 
Monte Carlo” is not an enthralling book or a great 
book, but it is distinctly an amusing one, and the 
portrait of the seductive adventuress is painted with 
admirable skill. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


A FURTHER batch of Miss Piper's Somerset etchings add some 
interesting items to her series of the noble ecclesiastical build 
ings which abound in that county. We could wish the artist 
had not confined herself quite so strictly to the chief feature of 
these churches, and had attempted to deal with the whole fabrie, 
for the succession in her pages of tall towers of the order of St. 
Andrew's at Backwell, and St. Andrew’s at Banwell, threatens 
to become just a little monotonous. It is fair to say, however, 
that she does, on occasion, contrive to give us, either by direct 
delineation or by ingenious suggestion in perspective, not only 
the church tower, but the church itself. This is happily the 
ease with Clevedon Old Chureh, which, although the building 
itself is by no means one of the finest achievements of the old 
Wessex architects, being plain in character, and marred by a 
confusion of Norman and Perpendicular styles, yet counts to us 
peculiarly to-day because of its later association with Tennyson. 
It was here, as we need hardly remind the reader, that the 
remains of Arthur Hallam were ceonena —‘the Danube to the 
Severn”—and within the walls of the Church, in the south 
transept, is the memorial tablet, with the finely-phrased tribute 
of the father and mother to their dear son. Mr. J. Ll. W. 
Page might have given it to us, for it is worth reproducing 
with its affecting Latin valedictory: ‘“ Vale dulcissime, Vale 
dilectissime, desideratissime. Requiescas in pace.’ Another 
of Miss Piper’s etchings, which pleases us as a whole composi- 
tion better than some of those where the tower is dominant, is 
that of Christon Chureh. Though of the plainest Norman type, 
and, to quote Mr. Page, a building “small and sturdy,” the 
church lends itself to an admirable little picture, which we 
detached and hung up by the side of Méryon’s St. Etienne 
(but not too near), with very good effect. We may add for the 
benefit of those who do not know their Somerset, that Christon 
stands delightfully, overlooking the Mendips and Crook’s Peak, 
with Wavering Down on one side, and the cottages (white as 
those of a Welsh village) and the church tower of Winscombe at 
the end of one vista. Banwell Hill, with its bone caverns, rises 
behind Christon. One of the most striking of the tall etchings, 
we should add, is that of St. Michael’s, Dundry, with the dole stone 
and the tall octagonal cross “ rising from a calvary and tapering to 
a crocketed pinnacle.” We shall look with interest for the 
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continuation of the series, which will when complete make a 
delightful memorial of the most superbly architectural county in 
the United Kingdom, Mr. Page's excellent letterpress con- 
tributing not a little to its value. 

The remarkable collection of “Sacred Songs,” translated 
from no less than one hundred and twenty languages, which was 
happily completed by the Rev. H. C. Leonard shortly before 
his death, is a contribution to comparative theology by one who 
held a distinguished place both in poetry and in scholarship. 
Mr. Leonard explains that ‘ the piece representing each language 
is the best I could find in it for my purpose, but to exclude all 
which fail to reach a high poetic standard would defeat. my 
object. by leaving important languages unrepresented. On the 
other hand, to exclude any form of religious thought, even the 
lower forms of nature worship, would be inconsistent with the 
world-wide scope of the collection. Where I have found, ready 
to hand, a translation by some standard author, such as Words- 
worth, Shelley, Longfellow, or Browning, I have been glad to 
use it. In many cases I have necessarily had to found on 
prose translations. To some of these I have given a simple 
metrical form, while others it seemed best to leave in their 
unadorned simplicity.” In the translations he made himself, 
Mr. Leonard aimed, he tells us, at great literalness; in some 
other cases, we suspect, the original has been considerably 
sophisticated. It was characteristic of the author's broad mind 
and gentle spirit that he was struck rather by the similarities 
than the differences among these pious poems of the most 
diverse countries. He saw the tribes of men as they are, bound 
together by a tie which they often forget and rarely comprehend, 
but which outlasts all strife because it is but past a yet more 
sacred relationship. He earried through this long task of re- 
search and composition in exactly the spirit of appreciation 
which was required; and the book will remain a worthy 
memorial of a noble nature as well as a substantial addition to 
the literature of comparative religion, 

Mr. Ordish’s work on early London theatres in the fields was 
first published in 1894, and pending, we suppose, the production 
of his promised book on the urban theatres, it has been thought 
well to re-issue the first edition. It is unnecessary to review 
the book at this date, but it is as well to remind Shakespearian 
students of this interesting contribution to the stage and 
theatrical history of Elizabeth’s time. On the whole, the book 
is a most accurate account of our early theatres, and as com- 
pared with the conclusions of its predecessors, contains some 
originality. The origin ef the playhouse, the account of the 
official war waged over the playhouses between the Corporation 
and the Privy Council, the account of the “ Rose” at Newington 
Butts, were all, in ‘94, additions to the history of the subject. 
Mr. Ordish owes much to scholars like the late Halliwell- 
Phillips and Dr. Furnivall, and many readers of “* Early 
London Theatres ” are pleasantly indebted to Mr. Ordish. 

Messrs. Archer-Hind and Hicks have edited a splendid 
collection of models in Greek and Latin verse and prose. 
Criticism is beggared before such an array of talent, and the 
schoolmaster will be thoroughly grateful for the advanced course 
of composition with which the Cam now presents him. One 
feels inclined to qnote at length, and it is with difficulty that we 
restrain ourselves from citing some of the masterpieces we have 
enjoyed, whether by H. A. J. Munro in Latin elegiaes, 
J. T. Postgate in Latin hexameters, R. C. Jebb or C. W. 
Moule in Greek prose, or A. W. Verrall in Greek iambies. We 
are glad to have another occupant of the shelf in which stand in 
delightful rank “Sabrinw Corolla,” “Sertum Carthusianum,” 
the “ Latin and Greek Verse” of T. 8S. Evans, translations by 
Jebb, Jackson, and Currey, and much of the wonderful work of 
B. H. Kennedy. This is a book that we shall not be able to use 
with our fifth forms, and perhaps rarely with our sixths; but 
undergraduates and composition-masters will get much in the 
way of freshening hints from this choice collection of Cambridge 
copies. 

Had Mr. Shaw made distinction his aim instead of happiness 
there ean be little doubt that literary instincts of an exceptionally 
brilliant order would have carried him unerringly to his goal. 
He was a Dumfriesshire schoolmaster with apparently a deal of 
time on his hands, which he turned to very good account, con- 
tributing to current prose literature and poetry, and perfecting 
himself as an antiquarian and man of science. Professor Robert 
Wallace collects in this volame some few specimens of Shaw's 
writing, by way of ss the memory of a dead friend. 
The papers 9 are most engaging reading. What Thoreau 
was to Walden, Wordsworth to the Yarrow, and Hogg to the 
Ettriek, that Shaw was to his Tynron glen. 

We have already given an.account of the first part of Mr. 
Nevill’s version of the original D’Artagnan, and there is no need 
to enlarge at much length upon his further continuation of the 
book. The present volume brings us down to the English 
adventures of the hero, whieh are as unheroiec and insouciant as 
the majority of their predecessors. But the book reflects life, 
besides being a sort of window into Dumas’ workshop extra- 
ordinary. Something more of his art and power in transmuting 
the baser metals into the particular amalgam of romance 
will appear with better effect when the third volume is published 
and the work is complete. 
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An interesting account of some famous Parisian houses. 

THE PEACE SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 
An important article by Dr. Evans Darby, the Honorary Secretary of th 
Peace Society. 

CAPITALS OF GREATER BRITAIN : Srousy. 

A marvellous story of enterprise and progres 

AFRICAN BIG GAME. 

A paper of great interest to all sp 

LADY BYRON. 

By W. E. Henley. A bright and telling criticism of Lady Byron by Mr. 
Henley. 

SUPPRESSED PLATES. 

An article dealing with some curious drawings by Charles Keene and 
Frederick Sandys. 


yrtsmen, by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 








The following Complete Stovies, in addition to Mrs. Sreel’s ‘‘ serial,” are cone 
tained in the October Number :— 


THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE DRUM. 


Gilbert Parker. 

A POOR GENTLEMAN. George Gissing. 

THE MAGNANIMITY OF A MAN OF PLEASURE. H. G. Wells, 

AN UGLY CUSTOMER. Bernard Capes. 

A STRANGE BUSINESS. Mary A. Dickens. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The October Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains dra awings by 

L. Raven Hill, A. S. Hartrick, F. H. Townsend, J. Walter West, G, Gre lle 
Manton, E. J. Sullivan, Herbert Cole, S. H. Swire, and others, 


THE FRONTISPIECE. oo 
ir 


The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite photogravure after the picture by S 
Epwarp Burne-Jones, 


THE ‘woop NYMPH. 





Offices: 18, Charing Cross ‘Road, London, Ww.c. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 





STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected and Edited by H. L. Sreruen. 


With Two Photogravures. Two Vols., Foolscap 8vo, §s. net. 
SPECTATOR The “State Trials" 


are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utr nost discretion, yut he has presented the trials of 


his choice in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen's fascinating volumes you are sure of entertainment 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COMYNS CARR, 


THE ARM OF THE LORD. Crown 8vo, 


SPEAK! R Powerful ae Engeaeaee Its careful workmanship, powe erful 
analysis of character, and forcible exposition f motive, er a thi vel t ) Serio 
considerat ior It has both strength and subtlety, and the style belongs to the 


region of literatur 


A SON OF THE SEA. By Joun Arrtuvur 


BARRY, Author of “In the Great Deep,” ‘‘Steve Brown's 
Bunyip,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHEN.EUM.—" It is a remarkable narrative Its interes t is varied and 
well sustained, its account of a sailor's life is well rendered, and it can be read by 
young and old alike, We repeat, the book is worth reading. 


AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. By 


JouHN ARTHUR BARRY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN Skilfully invented and vigorously told. Inci dent character, 
and description are introduced with lrberal hand, and yet with easy art. 


BUILDERS OF THE WASTE. 


Forrest, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By Trorre 


SPECTATOR.—“ A well-written story of aes in the sixth century. The 
workmanship gives token of careful research, and the book gives a vivid impression 
of the forest-clad England of the day., The scenery is excellently realised and 
depicted.” 


CHILDREN, RACEHORSES AND 
GHOSTS. By Epwarp H. Cooper, Author of ‘ Mr. Blake 
of Newmarket,” ‘‘ The Marchioness against the County,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Every reader of taste will feel the charm 
of Mr. Cooper's short stories. He is at home with all kinds of characters. He 
writes, moreover, with great accomplishment, has a fund of quiet humour, and ob- 
serves carefully. This is a charming collection of stories, and we advise the reader 
not to miss it.” 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. 


Coorer. Crown S8vo, 6s, 


By Epwarp H. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Lione: 


Portrait Gallery. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


Cust, Director of the National 
[Ready Shortly. 


By Arruur F. Leacu, M.A., 


ATHENA U. M. “* Most fascinating reading, thanks to the pleasing sty!e and the adroitness with which a mass of matter is treated. Many passages are lightened by 
a juiet humour, and the reader is indebted to his pages for more than one apital anecdote." 

71. WE. .) . — muc h evidence of learning and of painstaking labour. A book of genuine ar ad s substar iti al value 

MORNING POS 1 4 *The work is evi tently the outcome of very cons iderab ¢ research, care, nd abour kt is based on the most accredited authorities. The 
public at large, and all Wykehamists, owe a debt of gratitude for this admirable record. 

DAIL ee Ww. An admirab le piece of work. To antiquarians it is of value for the care so study = h an exp has brought to bear on original documents ; 
while for tt whe ader there is a most vivacious and s ympathetic account of the humour and sentiment of public school life 





THE WORKS OF CATULLUS. § Edited 


by HuGH MACNAGHTEN ard A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant Masters 
at Eton College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF CATULLUS. With 


Translations of severalof the Poems. By HUGH MACNAGHTEN, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master 
at Eton College. Small crown S$vo, 2s. 6d. 


GLOBE.—* His sketch of the poet's life is made extremely readable by the 
frequent introduction of English versions of the poet's work—versions which have 
much fluency and neatness , and in themselves give value to the little book. May 
be strongly recommended as a highly effective study of Catulius’ poems.” 


COUNTRY MATTERS IN SHORT. By 


WILLIAM Freperick COLLIER Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE KINGS’ LYRICS. Lyrical Poems of 


the Reigns of James I. and Charles I. Selected and arrange 
by Fitzroy CARRINGTON. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FAITH. HEALING “AND " “ CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE.” By Avice FeiLpinc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


SCOTSMAN.—‘'It is refreshing to find a work which treats the matter with 
common sense as well as with learning. Well i informed and sens sibly critical. It is 
throughout instructive and pointed, and will prove profitable reading.’ 


DARWINISM AND LAMARCKISM, OLD 
AND NEW. By Freperick WoLLaston Hutton, F.R.S. 


With a Photogravure Portrait of Lamarck. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The volume is both explanatory and critic al, and 
many of the criticisms are both excellent and novel. Straightforward and intelligi- 
ble criticism. It should appeal to a large circle of readers, and will be tound us seful 
as a handily sized summary of the positi f Dar win and Lamarck 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the ferza rima of 
the original, with Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK K. H. 
HASELFOOT, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, 
and further Annotated. Demy Svo. [ A'eady Shortly. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA FAIRIES. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. 
Crown 4to, §s. 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Aten 


HARKER. Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. 


ANYHOW STORIES. By Mrs. W. K. 


CLIFFORD. Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant) 
and the Hon. John Collier. A New Edition, revised throughout. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready in November. 


FAIRIES, ELVES, AND FLOWER - 
BABIES. By M. Wattace-Duniop and M. Rivett-CaRNac. 
Oblong crown 4to, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ANIMAL LAND.” 


SYBIL'S GARDEN OF PLEASANT 


BEASTS. By Sysit. and KATHARINE CorBet. Reproduced | 


throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 4to, §s. 


THE EVERLASTING ANIMALS, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Epirn Jennincs. With Seven 
Coloured Drawings and Cover Design by Stuart Bevan. Large 
crown 4to, 5s. 


SPECTA TOR.—" A good specimen of a hild’s book. The stories are brightly 
written, and th le prin it is clea Mr. Bevan’'s full-page pictures are quaint and their 
colour is good." 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By L. 


FRANK BAUM. With numerous Full-Page Pictures by Maxfield 


Parrish, Crown ato, 5s. 
JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. By T. E. 


DONNISON. Illustrated throughout in Colour. Oblong crown 
4to, 5s. 


FABLES BY FAL. In Prose and Verse. 


With *Pictures and Cover Design by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. 
Square medium 4to, 3s. 6d. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Admirably suited for juvenile tastes.” 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“A most delightful children’s book, full of 


| the funniest stories and the must grotesquely amusing sketches. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








Printed and Published for the Proprietors by E. J. Knicut, at the Office, 2, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, Lonion, E.C,—Saturday, September 30, 1299. 
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